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~-LETTERS- 


Is Our Face Red? 


Sirs: My analytical ability is too feeble to conclude a reason 
why you would drop the name of a poor reader from your mailing 
list. I’ve always been a booster and anything to the contrary is 
unfounded. 

Regardless of whether or not I’m reinstated, I will continue to 
read your publication by taking my turn on the borrowing list. 


F. C. Rozear, Federal Reserve Bank, 
1801 Fifth Avenue North, Birmingham, Ala. 


Sf 


Liquidating Store Accounts 





Sirs: I am very much interested in the article on Page 14 of 
the December issue of your magazine entitled “Personal Loans to 


Liquidate Store Accounts,” written by G. F. Foley of Denver. 


I am wondering if you would permit me to reproduce this 


article in the Credit World. 


Our members throughout the country are always trying to 
find some way of pooling accounts so as to liquidate icon through 
a banking arrangement. It appears that the Denver bank is 
unique in co-operating with them. Possibly a little publicity 
might induce others. 
We will of course be glad to give your publication full credit 
for the article. 
D. J. Wooptock, Manager-Treasurer, 
National Retail Credit Association, 
1218 Olive Street, Saint Louis, Missouri 


7 ¢ 


Among Our Director Friends 


Sirs: Since delivering your December issue to our directors, 

I have witnessed a greater degree of co-operation and can only 

attribute it to a more intimate knowledge of general banking 

conditions which some of your articles present so vividly. Our 

directors have not only requested that your excellent publication 

— to them each month, but have voiced high praise for its 
value. 

Joun C. STEVENS, Vice-president and Cashier, 
Glen Rock National Bank, Glen Rock, New Jersey 


| 
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What More Could We Ask? 


Sirs: We appreciate your advising us that we will again 

' Teceive The Burroughs Clearing House each month. We do not 

hesitate to say that we obtain better information in a more con- 

| densed form in your publication than in any publication of the 
several to which we subscribe. 


F. L. Zea, Cashier, 
Massanutten National Bank, Strasburg, Virginia 
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Rebuilding Shattered Fortunes 


Sirs: Perhaps you may be interested in my book, “Making 

the Most of Your Income*.” It is my contribution to the cause 
of recovery and especially to the stabilizing of human minds 
which are engrossed in hopes, if not plans, for rebuilding shattered 
fortunes, and rehabilitating depleted fortunes. 
Ihave always contended that too much stress has been laid by 
thrift promotion agencies and particularly by banks, on the “You 
ought to” theme, to the utter neglect of the “how to.” The great 
bulk of savings advertising is directed towards people who have 
decided to save, but don’t know where to do it—while those who 
ave already opened accounts are left to their own devices. 

If, in the new and changed era, which demands new thinking 
on the part of bankers as well as their customers, banks are to 
regain the confidence of their depositors, and be real mentors to 
them, they should certainly set aside their aloofness towards 
individuals, and put themselves in position to counsel their 
“epositors, and encourage them to make practical economic plans. 
“ven if they haven’t time to give individual attention to depositors 
in this way, they should at least be prepared to offer substantial 
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plans when occasion arises. I believe it is part of the necessary 
education of bank employees to fit themselves in this manner. 
Harvey BiopGetrt, President Harvey Blodgett Company, 
French Building, New York City 


*Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, $1.50 
+ * 


The A.1I.B. on Anti-Depression Legislation 


Sirs: The American Institute of Banking has just published 
a booklet of 192 pages entitled ‘“Anti-Depression Legislation*.” 
It is a study of the Acts, Corporations, and Trends growing out 
of the battle with depression. 

Such questions as “‘What significance should be attached to the 
suspension of the gold standard by the United States?” ‘“‘How is 
the F. D. I. C. to operate?” and many others are answered in the 
new publication. It provides the background for all the important 
measures since the beginning of 1929; it explains the various pro- 


visions of those acts and at the same time correlates such explana- 
tions with the sections of the acts to which the explanations apply. 
Mention of this booklet may be of interest to your readers. 


RICHARD W. HILL, 
National Secretary, American Institute of Banking 
22 East 40 Street, New York City 


*American Institute of Banking, New York, $1.50. 
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FAST TRANSIT AND CLEARANCE 
IN THE CLEVELAND AREA 


* * * * * * * * * * 








Airplane connections bringing Cleveland within 2% hours of New York City, |) 
5% hours of Kansas City, 11) hours of Dallas, 18’ hours of the West Coast help ) 
Central United National Bank to speed up transit service for correspondents in 


all America’s important financial centers. We welcome the opportunity to make 


our facilities available to new correspondents requiring a connection in the heart 
of America’s industrial empire. 
O HIO’S LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
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realize how fundamentally the business 

of banking has changed. It is difficult 
to grasp that we are on a basis entirely 
different from that to which we have been 
accustomed all of our lives, at least in our 
relationship to the general public. 

What has the public wished in a bank? 
It has always seemed to us that the first, 
last, and intermediate appeal that brought 
business was safety. The essence of the 
sales argument has always been, ‘‘Your 
money is safe with us.’ Only after the 
prospective customer had been satisfied 
on this point was he interested in the other 
aspects of what we had to offer. 


D ssniee ber te wonder whether we 


Now we are entering a period when 
_ every bank has the backing of deposit 
surance by a federal agency. To the eye 
of the man who makes a weekly savings 
deposit, or of the woman who wants to pay 
















H. Armstrong Roberts 


by 
ROY L. STONE backbone of bank advertising and solicita- 
Vice-president, First Wisconsin tion. We may as well lay aside the 
National Bank of Milwaukee previously important records as to age, 


size, stability, and so on. However much 
these may interest us as bankers, to the 
average customer they are unimportant 
because they relate to something which 
henceforth he expects to take for granted. 


JN the field of public relations there are 

two major facts upon which banks need 
to concentrate. One is that the time has 
come —it has been here many months, in 
fact—for bankers to do an active, con- 
structive job of showing people their side 
of the picture; not in the weak form of 
defense, but in the strong form of telling 
how well, after all, the banks of the United 
States have met and are meeting a succes- 
sion of difficult situations. The other is 
that bankers must so operate their institu- 
tions that they can honestly and con- 


her household expenses by check, all banks look equally vincingly tell present and prospective customers that they 
safe if they have qualified for deposit insurance. Likewise, 
in all probability, to most of the commercial customers positive sort. 
| Who are the bread and butter of American banking. 
Gone, then, is the efficacy of the argument which was the in any considerable detail. What might be said has already 


are assured helpful, pleasant, constructive service of the 


It seems futile to go into the first subject in these pages 
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been said so often and so well that the 
banker who has not yet awakened to 
the need and the opportunity will 
probably never do anything about it. 
Many of us are accepting every good 
opportunity to appear before sub- 
stantial bodies to tell in language 
intelligible to non-banking minds what 
has happened to banking during recent 
years, what is happening, how it affects 
them and their business enterprises. 
We are doing it not because we love to 
make speeches, but because we feel it is 
to the interest of banking in general 
and of our own banks in particular that 
the public should know those facts 
which to us seem entirely clear but 
which to the layman seem vague and 
obscure. The more bankers who take 
on their share of this responsibility, the 
better it will be for them and for all of 
us in our profession. 


ON the second subject, however, com- 
paratively little has been said or 
printed, and from private observation 
I should say that surprisingly little 
consideration has been given it. The 
basic fact, already pointed out, is that 
the old corner stone of depositor 
interest has been pulled out from under 
the banks, and we must find equally 
strong material to carry the load. 

So important do we consider this 
that our bank is conducting two classes 
for officers and key men in which they 
are taught the best ways to sell our 
institution to the public —not only on 
the new basis but also to enable them 
to catch those chances which previ- 
ously were often missed. The size, the 
age, the unmarred record of our bank, 
its strength—all these have been 
pushed aside by the deposit insurance 
provision of the banking laws. We 
must start afresh to discover what we 
have in which the public is interested 
and eager. 

A good starting point for our reason- 
ing is to be found in a phenomenon 
entirely inside the banking field. When 
it became impossible for city banks to 
pay interest on the demand balances 
of country correspondents, it was 
generally felt that there would come a 
great shifting about, a set of radical 
realignments. Yet every banker knows 
that nothing much has_ happened. 
Why? Because even though the 
interest on their city deposits was 
important, the service that goes with 
a correspondent account has_ been 
proved to be still more important. 
And if this is true of the country 
correspondent accounts, from institu- 
tions largely dependent upon interest 
for their existence, it is far more 
significantly true of the everyday run 
of commercial accounts, personal ac- 
counts, savings accounts, and the rest 
of the line-up. To these customers 
from outside the banking field the 
service of the institution to which they 


_ THE OLD APPROACH 


Before Deposit Insurance, the fundamental ap- 
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peal that won the attention of customers, that 
brought business to the bank was 


SAFETY 


Bank advertising and the sales approach were 
based to a large extent on such factors as: 


THE BANKS SIZE 


ITS RESOURCES 


ITS AGE 


SERVICE was of secondary importance in the 
advertising appeal because it was only after 
the prospective customer had been satisfied on 
the point of safety that he became interested in 
what the bank had to offer. 


co Rag gaat OE 


ITS RECORD 
ITS STRENGTH 











‘“‘We are entering a period in which for reasons entirely beyond our 
control the basis for public esteem and customer patronage has 
shifted to new ground’’ 


entrust their funds is proportionately 
more important than it is to the 
average country bank. 

Both bank advertising and solicita- 
tion of new business must start from 


this point. What have we to offer our 
customers which matches up with their 
needs and desires? Going even a step 
beyond this, what have we to offer 
them that they would wish if they 
appreciated its importance to them? 
When we have the answers to these 
questions, we are well on the way to an 
intelligent program that fits the condi- 
tions we are entering in 1934. 
Courteous service is a major con- 
sideration —far more important than 
many banks have been inclined to 
appraise it. In particular is it impor- 
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tant to the smaller customers who do 
not come in frequent contact with the 
bank’s officers and who have need ol 
very little banking service except the 
custody of funds. The savings depart- 
ment, for instance. A depositor comes 
into the bank all aglow with the 
satisfaction of adding another $10 to 
the balance he has been accumulating § there 
for five years. Alas, the teller ate too § inal 
many pancakes for breakfast two hours — Eff 
ago, and because he overslept a few B! am 
minutes he had to gulp them. His Bkinds 
tummy hurts him a trifle, and he snaps § ¢rrors 
at the customer, “Here, you didn’t put Bdebit 
your account number on this deposit More 
slip. I haven’t got time to do that. Beflicie 
And unless the depositor is incredibly Rated 
meek, this account presently movés Bassist 
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“Both bank advertising and solicitation of new business must 
start from this point, ‘what have we to offer our customers that 
matches up with their needs and desires?’ ”’ 


down the street to a bank where the 
customer hopes that the savings tellers 


have better manners. But mind you, 
he does not think of it in terms of sav- 
ings tellers. When it happens he tells 
his friends, ‘I don’t like that bank. 
hey’re the worst grouches in town, I 
know for I used to have an account 
there. They were so unpleasant I 
linally got out.” 

Efficiency of service is another point. 
4m not talking about the obvious 
kinds of efficiency, such as making no 
‘rors in customers’ statements and 
debiting items to the right accounts. 
More important are the types of 
efliciency which only the alert, sophisti- 
tated customer recognizes without 
assistance. Such a type, for example, 


as quick handling of out-of-town items 
by the most direct routes, thus reduc- 
ing float and holding the customer’s 
collected balance a few notches higher 
than it otherwise would be. This point 
is of particular importance now that 
the adoption of service charges is part 
of the banking code. The speed of 
handling such items may mean the 
difference between a monthly charge 
and no charge, or between a maximum 
charge and a very low charge. Yet the 
average commercial customer does not 
know that such things exist. Much less 
does he differentiate between banks as 
to the service that they give him in 
these respects, no matter how impor- 
tant they may really be to him. 

To the borrowing customer there are 


Five 
even more important kinds of serv- 
ice. Consider the bank’s obligation to 
the borrower. In the heat of the past 
years’ battles, it has been easy to think 
so much about the obligation to the 
depositor that the other side of the 
banking obligation has sometimes been 
overlooked. Of course a bank’s first 
responsibility is to its depositors, as 
we have been told ten thousand times 
from high places and from low. Just as 
of course, a bank has no responsibility 
to would-be borrowers if their interests 
conflict with the safety of depositors’ 
funds. But the minute a bank has 
accepted a loan application, has 
granted a customer a line of credit, its 
responsibility to him is very real. We 
have all seen examples where some 
bank granted a line, loaned perhaps 
half of it—enough to permit the cus- 
tomer to buy raw materials and manu- 
facture them into product —then shut 
down on him just when the rest of his 
line would have permitted him to turn 
these goods first into receivables and 
then into collections. It usually either 
crippled or killed the borrower’s busi- 
ness. It was usually caused by faulty 
planning of the bank’s funds, so that 
it got overextended in commitments 
and had to back down. The kind of 
bank management that never gets 
into such’ jams, that is always able to 
carry through its commitments to 
completion, is a service that deserves 
emphasis in advertising and in solicita- 
tion of borrowing accounts. It is a 
point to which the customer’s ear is 
far more receptive today than it was 
a few years back! 


I? would be possible to list dozens 

of similar points. But these are 
sufficient to illustrate the point. A 
good bank has plenty of good reasons 
why a customer should do business 
with it. The function of all sound 
selling efforts in these days is to find 
these points and use them effectively. 

Because banks and bankers have 
been hammered during the depression 
years as they have never been treated 
before in the memory of active officers, 
and because there is a consequent 
impairment of public esteem toward 
banking far below any point that any 
of us ever expected to see, the banks 
need to take active steps about it. And 
of the possible steps, the most im- 
mediate and productive is intelligent, 
liberal advertising. 

Every good bank can organize and 
carry out an active program of adver- 
tising emphasizing to the public the 
advantages that the bank has avail- 
able. It can, and should, bring out 
these points strongly and unmistak- 
ably. Therein lies the answer to 
rebuilding the public opinion which 
banking so urgently needs. Likewise 
it contains a major answer to the 
problem of how torebuild (See page 22) 








Ewing Galloway 


The immediate objective of President Roosevelt’s 
monetary program has been to raise commodity 


prices in terms of dollars 


e Money Issur 
_and RECOVERY 


ARTHUR CRAWFORD 


IIE money issue overshadows all 
others as Congress reconvenes 
after a six and one-half months’ 
recess. The monetary program which has been carried on by 
President Roosevelt, presumably with the advice of Prof. 
George F. Warren of Cornell University, forms a definite 
part of the administration’s recovery plans. The im- 
mediate objective is a price level comparable to that at 
which debts were contracted. 

Under the Warren theories a gradual advance in prices 
should follow a reduction in the gold value of the dollar. 
Purchases of gold by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, at slowly ascending prices, have been the method 
by which the process of devaluation of the dollar, inaugu- 
rated when the United States abandoned the gold standard 
in April, has been carried forward. 


T is the assumption that when the gold value of the 

dollar reaches a point which is regarded as proper to 
support the desired price level, the gold content of the 
dollar will be reduced by order of the President under the 
authority of the Thomas amendment. Such a reduction, 
however, cannot exceed 50 per cent. This would be 
equivalent in effect to a 100 per cent increase in the price 
of gold. 

Presumably the commodity dollar proposed by Prof. 
Irving Fisher of Yale University and approved by Prof. 
Warren is the ultimate goal toward which the administra- 
tion is working. To attain this end it is expected that new 
legislation will be necessary. This will need to provide for 
the substitution of a gold bullion for a specie standard and 
for the adjustment of the theoretical gold dollar at regular 
intervals to correspond with changes in the wholesale 
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U.S. Dept. of Commerce Survey, Dec. 2, 1983 


commodity price index. Thereafter, 
according to the theory, the purchasing 
power of the dollar would remain 
stable at approximately the level at which debts were 
contracted. The expected result would be to lift the nation 
out of the depression by an easing of the situation of 
farmers and other debtors and by a stimulation of industry 
through a price level high enough to encourage expansion. 

With legislation to be presented by the administra- 
tion and with numerous proposals of a different character 
certain to be made, the money issue will be much debated 
in Congress. The majority in Congress is expected to 
favor giving the President a free hand while working oul 
his program. Those who advocate inflation of the cur- 
rency by issuance of greenbacks are disposed to hold off 
while the gold purchase program has a little more time in 
which to show results. If the inflationists become restless 
as the session goes on they may try to force the President’s 
hand by making some of the discretionary powers of the 
Thomas amendment mandatory. The silver advocates 
also will want action looking toward the increased use 0! 
silver in the monetary system. 


PRESIDENT Roosevelt has been averse to outright cul 

rency inflation if it is possible to avoid it. The commodity 
dollar toward which he has been working contemplates 3 
gold base and does not mean necessarily the issuance 0 
unsecured currency. The President’s policies, howevel. 
are regarded by many .as inflationary and have bee 











applauded by those who would resort to currency inflation. 

While there has been a growing opposition to inflation, 
and to the commodity dollar, it is questionable if opponents 
could command sufficient strength at the outset of Congress 
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to enact legislation repealing the Thomas amendment or 


> otherwise diverting the course of governmental policy 
=) 


toward what they regard as sound money. They may 


) prove influential in tempering the mood of Congress. 


The compensated or commodity dollar, which is 


) advocated for adoption at such time as a determination is 
> reached as to a gold content of the dollar which will restore 
> the desired price level, contemplates that the gold dollar 
) shall cease to be a constant weight of gold and shall become 


a variable weight of gold with a purchasing power as nearly 
constant as possible. 

With such a system there would be no longer any coinage 
of gold. The government’s gold supply would be kept in 
gold bars. The actual circulation would be the same as at 
present, namely, paper dollars and small coins. The 
currency would be exchangeable for gold but in varying 
amounts. and in bullion rather than specie, redemption 
being possible only in amounts above a rather large 
minimum. 

If prices of commodities rose the weight of gold 
purchasable by a dollar would be increased correspond- 
ingly. If there was a decline in prices the weight would 
be lowered. 


HE commodity dollar plan represents a move back 

toward gold but a new gold standard fashioned to meet 
new conditions. Whether or not this particular plan, 
which has severe critics as well as warm advocates, is 
adopted there is general agreement that stabilization 
should not be at the old gold value of the dollar. 

The wholesale price index of the Department of Labor 
is based on 100 for 1926. Therefore an increase to 100 or 
thereabouts is the aim of the administration. It was at 
such a price level that a large part of the present indebted- 
ness was incurred. 

The price index, representing a composite picture of 
prices of nearly 800 commodities, stood at about sixty in 
March. To attain a level of 100 it means an advance of 
about 67 per cent from March. 

The price index, as of December 2nd, stood at 70.7. 
In the relatively few weeks since the administration’s gold 
purchase policy had been inaugurated the index had gone 
up slightly. Since April 19th, when the dollar was first 
allowed to fall in terms of gold as shown in foreign exchange, 
the increase in the price level was about 17 per cent. The 
price of gold the middle of December was nearly 65 per 
cent above the statutory par price of $20.67 per ounce. 


BROADLY speaking, under the Warren theories respecting 
the connection between gold and commodity prices, an 
increase of 65 per cent in the price of gold and a correspond- 
ing depreciation in the gold value of the dollar should be 
reflected in an increase of a somewhat similar percentage in 
the general price level of commodities. 

The administration’s gold purchase plan was first 
announced by President Roosevelt in a radio address on 
October 22nd. The President then made known that he 
would establish a government market for gold in the 
United States. He stated that under “the clearly defined 
authority of existing law’ he would authorize the Recon- 
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struction Finance Corporation to buy gold newly mined 
in the United States at prices to be determined in con- 
sultation with himself and the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Whenever necessary to the end in view, gold also would be 
bought and sold in the world market. The purpose as the 
President explained it was to take firm control of the gold 
value of the dollar “to prevent dollar disturbances from 
swinging us away from our ultimate goal, namely, the 
continued recovery of our commodity prices.” The 
program, he stated, marked continuous progress toward a 
managed currency. 


FTER a week of daily announcements of buying prices 

for newly mined domestic gold the administration started 
buying gold in foreign markets. Each day the price was 
fixed, usually a little above the world prices. Thus the 
first price announced was $31.36 per ounce at a time when 
the London price was $31.09. The world price was around 
$30 when the government a few weeks previously had for 
the first time made it possible for domestic gold producers 
to take advantage of world market prices under a scheme 
controlled by the Treasury Department. 

Coincident with developments in the monetary program 
came a change in the Treasury. Henry Morgenthau, Jr., 
who was director of conservation under Mr. Roosevelt 
while governor of New York and was brought to Washing- 
ton as chairman of the farm board and subsequently 
governor of the new farm credit administration, was made 
Acting Secretary of the Treasury on November 15th. 
Secretary of the Treasury William H. Woodin, who wanted 
to resign, because of ill health, was induced by President 
Roosevelt to continue his leave of absence instead. Mr. 
Morgenthau was appointed to the post of Undersecretary 
of the Treasury, displacing Dean Acheson, who had been 
out of sympathy with the gold purchase program and who 
at the outset had offered a legal opinion that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation was without authority to 
buy gold. Mr. Acheson’s opinion had been overruled by 
the administration on the basis of contrary (See page 28) 





Despite the money con- 
troversy, business activity 
remains above 1932. Fol- 


lowing an extended rise 100 
from April to July, busi- 30 
ness declined to November 


where it again turned up- 80 
ward. Current indicators 
Suggest that a new rise is 

in the making 60 
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A Million Dollar 
Small Loans D 


How one bank went into small loans to 
attract new business, to diversify, and 
to make money—and how it succeeded 


by 


HOWARD P. PARSHALL 


Vice-president and Cashier, Commonwealth Commercial State Bank, 
Detroit, Michigan 


HEN we opened our personal 

loan department on May 1, 

1929, we had no way of fore- 
casting the conditions which would 
overtake commercial banking in the 
years immediately following. We did 
not know that bank earnings would 
be so hard to attain that many a 
soundly managed institution would 
presently be pressed to find ways to 
even up income and outgo, nor that 
loanable funds would within four years 
become a burden by reason of their 
piling up in the banks which retain 
public esteem. Nor did we foresee 
that the small business man would be 
complaining, and an administration at 
Washington echoing his complaints, 
that despite a good record and a 
demonstrated earning capacity he 
simply could/not get the bank loans 
required to earn the maximum profits 
of which his business was capable. 

It wovlld be pleasant if we could lay 
claim to such vision. Instead, we 
were seeking a way to diversify our 
business, to attract new business, and 
to make a little more money for our 
stockholders. We knew that several 
commercial banks in other districts 
had developed small loan departments. 
So we went to these banks, studied 
their methods and experiences, brought 
home all the information and mulled 
it over. The result was a decision to 
open such a department. Legislation 


THE LEDGER CARD 


Except for the ‘‘Date Paid’’ Column, the ledger card is 
completely filled in at the time of granting the loan. The 
posting of individual payments is accomplished by simply 
stamping the date of payment in the proper column 


was pending which would permit us 
to enter this field, hitherto closed to 
us. We got ourselves all set, and less 
than a week after 


THE BURROUGH 
Se 





epartment | 


trial conditions of Detroit—no need 
to elaborate on them, you know them 
almost as well as we do. Today our 
personal loan department seems to 
have settled down to a volume of 
$125,000 in loans placed on the books 
each month, with a total of about 
$1,000,000 in outstandings. Until 
conditions change more radically than 
they have so far changed, we shall 
probably see little growth in this total. 
We have applications for perhaps five 
times as many loans as we make, and 
many of them would doubtless tum 
out to be desirable if we had ways of 





















































































































































the law became 
. FT 
effective our personal / 8 0 
loan department was xawe_ JOHN JONES Mili 
in full swing. RESIDENCE 409 Griswold TEL. NO. eens 
There seemed no BUSINESS ADpRrEss. 2209 Woodward Avenue RL. NO. 
reason why we should LOAN paTE__1O=2-33 ee amount $2144.00 
- _—. rd yo PAYABLE... ord ao ae APPLICATION No.9 £406 | 
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oy and awaited _S| Se. 120010800 ee ie 
vomits. 10 AUG 3 12.0011 20.00 10 
They came with a i . ee eee 1 7700 i 
wg ge Tar cis co-miker Mery Brown 
we loaned out $100,- ADDRESS 12300 Marlowe _ ee TEL. NO 
000 in average loans CO-MAKER. Marie Green ——— ere rn 
of $200 each. The ADDRESS 12400 Griggs TEL NO. - 
volume grewsteadily, oe ee - << 
until by the end of ADDRESS -TEL. NO. 
1929 we reached our NOTICES 
peak of $250,000 a Ela hae pose Se 
month. This was ra ho Boe 1 eae . ee A 
maintained for a “ as CEE + 
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discount. We do, however, make in the 
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4 : NOTE PERSONAL LOAN DEPARTMENT No... 
é { 
| | Have shin ate | COMMONWEALTH -COMMERCIAL STATE BANK > 
a si of 1 
) | cated, Return ' Detroit, Michigan.................. 193...... 
: with completed y . 
: application. y from date, for value received, we, the undersigned, jointly and severally, promise to pay to the 
order of the COMMONWEALTH-COMMERCIAL STATE BANK of Detroit, Michigan, at its..............ccs:ceee Office, 
' She SOU OR i aidiccscense enn es cs ee seanscennnitessrqeesnarhusnsakesconnasoeeustesrepacstodbons Dollars (G........... osttevensesonns 
: in legal money of the United States, there having been purchased and deposited herewith as collaterial security for the 
' & y g 
The note must \ payment of this note, Investment Plan Account Numbet..............-..0.0.. , issued by your Personal Loan Department in 
be signed in ink. ! the name of the undersigned Borrower. The undersigned agree to deposit to the credit of said Investment Plan 
J PRCCOUUE, EERE GRUB ira scsss cs ace sees escent see sus yo ck tek en scsetsadvbcocannnsvcas Mapvare cet coiceninvabuosins 
Doollses ($556: -ecreeecs J ONY en cecapeceneescntcgaeosectusepoeadsivees , and to deposit a like amount at regular 
WS agkhece SS ea eR A csc ce 8 See cpunceus reehesagranenebaccsavounsbevcuoebearmevseersescinesien Cae led intervals 
If applicant is i Weekly, Monthly, Semi-Monthly 
married man, his : thereafter until a total equal to the face amount of this note shall have been deposited, and the undersigned, jointly and severally, agree to 
wife must sign ! pay a delinquency charge of five cents for each default in payment of each dollar or fraction thereof. And for the purpose of enforcing the 
note on second ' payment of this obligation, the Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank, or its assigns, shall have full power and authority, upon default in 
ie 1 any of the terms of this obligation or of the rules of the said Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank in relation to its investment Plan 
i i Accounts as pledged as Collateral security hereto, or at any time the said Commonwealth-Conimercial State Bank shall deem ‘itself in- 
| secure, to declare without notice this obligation due and payable forthwith, whether due according to its face or not, anything to the 
need \ contrary notwithstanding, and it is further agreed by the undersigned that no extension of time, acceptance of payment of any defaulted 
installment nor any delay in the exercise of such right to accelerate shall be deemed a waiver or loss of such right to accelerate. And 
them ' each of us, whether principal, surety, guaranto’ a ereto, hereby severally agrees that additional makers, 
> our Write each ad- ' guarantors, co So oe aoa _ agen: i it notice to - neg eg of us, bob tigpde ee our 
; liability h severa any exemption laws of any state now in force or 
t dress opposite renaet! Bes ory stined as against tie “debt or an akers, signers, guarantors, endorsers and as goo 
iS each name. hereof, hereby severally waive presentment, deg}nd, , and all defenses by reason of any extension o 
ie of : of its payment that may be given by the holders to them or either 0} nd each of the co-makers hereto agree that no notice of 
Do not change or ' withdrawal as such co-maker before the loan evidenced hereby is made shall be effectual unless such notice be in writing and delivered to an officer 
00ks erase any print- y of the Commonwealth-Commercial State Bank. And each of the undersigned hereby severally agree that i _ = event additional property or choses 
. ene ' in action is deposited, pledged or added as collateral security at any time to this obligation, the terms of the Commonwealth-Commercial State 
ibout ing or writing on ' Bank form of Pledge Agreement shail be applicable to, a part of, and in addition to the terms of this obligation. 
Until the note. SIGNATURE abpaueens 
than Applicant sign full mame on go> y Were a 1 
line No. 1 i Borrower, «i baetensteeneranecensvcsssneeerscensrenseraenresersersastgnaiecnssescnvonsancssuecteonaes 
shall Wife sign fall name on line i 2 
total. path Eee ag a peed pnswepenssenas tos sar Vesnesepeetiens weaenes Wile ox Hushand of BD Ssassenpesieeot Bivvcsisccercecantisnic teats ites see ee ae ee 
eg § invorssihip inch cibilins Meiipele Cpscciaci Les pe 3 
s five A I a a 
name on line No, 3 
{ 
. and pape ery full oa ' UOT Ro oh eaeepe Sees cente ns coma seve erst ope sist) A REE ee 
_ Goin ipetineheasrumndtisisdeeen chp lager ecena pe 
LYS 0 
! 
Form P.L.D. 13 
@ 
928 At the time of returning his appli- 
: cation, the applicant also returns 
learning all the facts on each. But : ~~ s up to the face of the note. Then he may 
mo : 2 the signed note with the co- : : : 
the savings of many co-signers, or ; ges either use this savings balance to pay 
ted ; signers’ signatures : 
4,00|f guarantors, have been tied up by the the note, or release it from hypothe- 
2456 large bank closings in Detroit. These cation by paying the note with other 
--==|— closings likewise shut off credit informa- monthly or weekly amounts if that is funds. If he makes his payments on 
7 Ty tion on many of the people who how he gets paid. We are carrying time, we allow him the accumulated 
me) co-sign, since their accounts are not today $1,000,000 in small loans which _ savings interest. 
.. ta attractive to the present commercial are greasing the wheels of business in The procedure is essentially the same 
t banks and they have been unable to ourcommunity, $1,000,000 whichother- with a collateralized loan, except that 
;{_ make banking connections. Thiscom- wise would be withheld from local we require no co-signers. The investi- 
+ 7\— bination of deteriorated standing and circulation. And this, we firmly gation charge on a co-signer note is $2 
| 8|— unattainable information forces us to believe, is a substantial contribution per hundred dollars of the face of the 
Fs refuse many applications which in to the recovery of our city from the loan. On a collateral loan stretching 
almost any other American city would hammer blows of the depression. over a year with installment payments, 
i . y ot : 
12|— be highly desirable. there is no charge above the 6 per cent 
When the personal loan department ’ | ‘HE essence of our plan is that the 
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was going at its best pace, its earnings 
were sufficient to pay its entire 
operating expense, plus a good profit. 
Since the small loan volume has 
decreased, the net earnings of the 
personal loan department have like- 
wise shrunk, but they remain at a 
worthwhile level. 

Nor is this the only advantage. We 
can hardly be accused of hoarding 
credit, since we have been functioning 
this department which gladly makes 
loans in any amount from $25 to $1,000 
to qualified borrowers on no security 
other than the signatures of two good 
Co-signers, and which lends on_ safe 
collateral in even larger amounts if 
desired —all of it so set up that the 
Orrower can clear it up in twelve 
equal monthly deposits or in semi- 


borrower fills out an application, 
signs a note which we discount, and 
agrees to make monthly, semi-monthly, 
or weekly deposits sufficient to repay 
the loan at the end of twelve months. 
These deposits are carried in a savings 
account to his credit, but this account 
is hypothecated to us as security for 
the loan. As further security on an 
uncollateralized loan we have the 
signatures of two other responsible 
people, who either have regular em- 
ployment or businesses of their own. 
If the borrower does not make his 
deposits regularly, we can credit the 
balance in his hypothecated savings 
account on his note and look to him or 
to his co-signers for the unpaid balance. 
If he makes his deposits regularly, his 
final deposit brings the savings account 


personal loan department ninety-day 
collateral loans just like the commercial 
department; on these there is a carry- 
ing service charge of $1 per hundred 
dollars. 

As a further safeguard both to the 
bank and to the co-signers, we take out 
insurance on the life of the borrower 
for the amount of his loan. This is 
covered under a blanket policy on 
which we pay each month a premium 
for insurance equaling our outstand- 
ing personal loans for the month. This 
insurance policy has as its chief 
advantage its assistance to the bor- 
rower in obtaining co-signers. Anyone 
of responsibility who will go on his 
note must have faith in his honesty 
and his ability to repay, but may 
object, “What happens if you die 





Ten 


before you pay this note?” The 
answer is, ‘““Why, the loan is covered 
by life insurance so that it won’t cost 
you a cent. The insurance company 
will pay it.” 


E have had several death claims 
paid by the life insurance company 
in the forty-two months since the per- 
sonal loan department began business. 
Perhaps the most sensational instance 
was that of a man who went into one 


borrower, 


age into effect. 
started across the street, 
killed by an automobile. 
was better off to the exact amount of 
the borrowed money that he still had 
in his pocket. 

At the opposite pole was another 
who signed his insurance 























I hereby make application for a personal loan of % $ 
to be used for the following perpose 


(All the following questions must be fully ancwered-—if “none” state “nons”) 





bank, This provision net apply to son-comsker loons 
. . 
« Application for Personal Loan 
a“ REC. TH. STATE BANK, DETROIT 
RENL XX AL LOAN Ne. 
Te THE STATE BANK Date 





Name Please Print e Type Ful Name > | 





Home Address Tel. No. 


Strest und member if post office eddrme nat ie Deirwn state where 
Former Address 


Other income if any, source Amount per year |s 


Married oF single Living with husband or wife 


Salary, weges per year . |s = 


Secbeiienqni ue |s. 


Number of dependents 





i If employed by someone else, please state: If in business fer self, please state: 
Neme of employer Firm or 
Address Tel. No 


trade name 
Address 

Number of years with employer 

Kind of business 

fubie rt, of Rmrtoymest No @ ear 


Name and tide of cuperior 


Kind of business 
Sele owner or partner 


Frade reference nT 


Business Checking Account 


Previews employer Address How Long 


Tel. No. 
How long 


el No 
Tel. No. 


> ese beaten 





Your Bank (Commercial) 


TH break give loention 


Uf applicant owns real estate be will state 


Description and Location Name in which title appears 





Amennt ot Mertenee | Het or | of Ruri am Contrnet | 
| aothiy perwent | Ralance Owing 


} | ’ is ~~ 





me ee Adios Accovat Namber Original Amount Balance Unpaid 


Apslieant will Wot ALL loans or debts outstanding at the present timé: If mona, please state “Nese” 


Porebace Prive 


Amount doe 
Rach Month 





} 














References (at least (wo) Address 


Last other property owned. Including stocks and bonds. 


Aatomabile License No. Amoum owed 
Life Insurance (Co) 
Where born 


Ever bankrupt, amy judgments, garnishments, of 


Rent, per week, month. 
other legal proceedings against you? If yes, explain by 
t Weekly on 

Day ot Week 


nts } Semi-monthly on 
State in space opposite how you wish to make repayment. y oe 







Dawe of Month 


at. 1, 
aie is mate for the purpose of obtain 


Signature of Applicant 


(Bo aot prints 


Do mot write in this space, for bank records only, 


ing the statements made in this application and agree 


ed. 
1, the undersigned applicant, affirm that I know 
ving credit, and that the statements therein 


Bases Phone 


letter. Yes No 
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and C. M 








Maker | Loan 





Bal. |Payments| Maker Loan | Bal jPayments 
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Co. Mier | | iGo, Mit \Co. Mke 


| | | 


Bank r 


Bank 





Maker | Loan | 





Bal. eee | 


| 





Reserved tor Use of Bank 


Received 








Amount 


j 
oe 
Date } 


Branch 


ate ea ee 








Lean Na. 


t 
Advised 








j Date of Ist Payment 














of our branches, signed the insurance 
application form and received his cash, 
which automatically made us liable for 
the premium and put his policy cover- 
He stepped outside, 


and was 
His family 


application and was 
handed our non- 
negotiable check, 
which he was sup- 
posed to cash before 
leaving the bank. In- 
stead, failing to un- 
derstand it exactly, 
he hurried away be- 
fore the branch man- 
ager could flag him. 
He walked across the 
street, was given a 
lift by a policeman 
friend of his who 
happened to be pass- 
ing, and a _ couple 
of blocks away was 
killed in a collision 
with a truck. Be- 
cause he had failed 
to turn his non- 
negotiable check into 
money he had not 
received value, the 
transaction was in- 
complete, and_ his 
insurance had not 
gone into effect! 


[_OANS from $50 

(with co-signers) 
to $15,000 (collater- 
alized, without co- 
signers) have been 
made by the personal 
loan department. 
The loan of $15,000 
is our high record. 
It was made to a 
merchant who had 
adequate collateral, 
but who had no 
banking connections 
which would entitle 
him to a commercial 
loan of $15,000. His 
note was the ordi- 
nary form, calling for 
monthly deposits of 
$1,250 each. What 
is more, his wisdom 
in making the loan 





THE BURROUGHS 





was testified by his making each deposit 
right on the dot and cleaning up his § 
note on the due date. That note was 
the kind we wish we had more of. 
Contrary to most bankers’ offhand F 
impression, our most satisfactory class }) 
of small loans is composed of wage ff 
and salary earners, as contrasted with \ 
&. 
¢ 






































men in business for themselves. Inf 
part this may be due to local condi. 
tions. Detroit had a great many sales. f 



























































men, manufacturers’ agents, and go) 
forth, who made fairly good money by | 
selling to one or two or three large | 
customers, usually in the automotive f 
field. Since the depression these men’s |. 
earnings have been spotty and unpre. f 
dictable. A customer who had yielded 
$3,000 a year in commissions for ten 
years suddenly closed down —and this 
income vanished. The sales agent,f —— 
who had undertaken a loan in all goodf | 
faith on expectations based on many 
years’ experience, could not meet his St 
note. And perhaps his co-signers 
found themselves in like fix. Which} Se 
increases our loss ratio on this class of 
business. The same sort of difficulty} for 
has arisen more than ordinarily often 
with small merchants, professional| of t 
men, and so on. Sm: 
The salaried man or the wage} st. 
earner, on the other hand, if he hada] fro) 
long record of employment as wef anc 
insist on before approving the loan,} oye 
usually held his job and made enough} ¢ris 
to pay his note, even though his income 
may have decreased. The loss experi-[ Fin 
ence on these loans has consequently} pre 
been highly pleasing. nat 
Losses on small loans have not beenf  far< 
excessive, in our experience. We have pot 
lost nothing on collateral loans in thisf an¢ 
department, because we have insisted> Tr, 
on adequate margin and have held to 
it. On co-signer loans the percentage> 6,5; 
of write-offs has been approximately F par 
one-half of 1 per cent, which compares f wh; 
not unfavorably with the commercial f lice 
loan loss rate in many an outstandingf $17 
bank. der 
Another major factor in the profits — me, 
of the department is the simplification F 99 
of routine to the ultimate degree. dep 
Even simplified as it is, the clerical F pas 
and payroll expense is higher than inf jp | 
the commercial loan department. Ou fF ha, 
commercial loan department, with out-F pa; 
standings averaging $3,000,000, gets— 00 
along comfortably with three people. 
Our personal loan department, with f Ba 


outstandings averaging $1,000,000, re- 
quires fifteen people from the managtt to 
down through the clerks. 

Routine starts with the (See pase#) Fy), 
of : 


THE LOAN APPLICATION Fer 


The application form contains four pages of which one 
and two are shown in the illustration. Pages 3 and 4 are 
the same, each providing for one co-maker’s statement. 
Information required of co-makers is practically the 
same as that required of the borrower 
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Washington, D. C., December 15, 1933 





Strengthening of Bank Structure 
Seen by Governmental Agencies 


Strengthening of the banking situation 
forward through several governmental agencies. 

To act as adviser on banking matters, Acting Secretary 
of the Treasury, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., selected Tom K. 
Smith, president of the Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis. Mr. Smith, who has obtained a leave of absence 
from his bank for a service which will be only temporary 
and for which he will be paid only his expenses, will take 
over the work which was handled following the banking 
crisis by Walter Cummings. 

At the beginning of December the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation had purchased about $220,000,000 in 
preferred stock and debentures in about 220 state and 
national banks. The amount authorized was somewhat 
larger. Among purchases were $50,000,000 of capital 
notes in the Savings Banks Trust Company of New York 
and $25,000,000 of capital notes of the Manufacturers’ 
Trust Company of New York. 

Recent figures show that as of November Ist, out of 
6,539 member banks of the Federal Reserve System 5,830 
banks with total deposits of $26,913,402,000 were licensed 
while 709 banks with deposits of $732,842,000 were not 
licensed. Of the licensed banks 5,060 with deposits of 
$17,040,303,000 were national banks while 770 with 
deposits of $9,873,099,000 were state banks. Non- 
member banks, other than mutual savings banks, total 
9,873 with deposits of $5,944,813,000. Of these 8,344 with 
deposits of $5,133,984,000 were open on an unrestricted 
basis. This makes a total of $32,047,386,000 of deposits 
in licensed banks, other than mutual savings banks, which 
have deposits of about $10,000,000,000. Deposits in 
banks of all classes last winter amounted to about $45,- 
000,000,000. 


has gone 


Bankers Now Turning Attention 
to Permanent Insurance Plan 


With the temporary insurance fund protecting deposits 
up to $2,500, effective January Ist, there has been a rush 
of activity in recent weeks on the part of the new Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System are automatically brought under 
the fund, but it has been necessary to act upon applications 
of non-member state banks. Applications were mailed 
to 10,348 non-member state banks of which more than 
two-thirds had applied for membership early in December. 
A force of about 1,500 examiners and assistant examiners 
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was at work, the test for qualification for membership in 
the fund being solvency rather than liquidity. It was 
planned to announce simultaneously, just before January 
Ist, the names of all banks qualifying. 

The disposition of bankers heretofore opposed to the 
principle of guaranty or insurance of bank deposits has 
been to co-operate completely with the insurance corpora- 
tion in connection with the temporary plan. As to the 
permanent plan, which under the banking act of 1933 
becomes effective July 1, 1934, there continues to be 
opposition which has as its purpose a modification of the 
law in advance of that date. With Congress in session 
throughout the greater part of the six months period of 
the operation of the temporary fund it is entirely possible 
that amendments to the law may be adopted. Congress is 
fairly certain, however, to stand by the principle of 
insurance of bank deposits. 

That the issue will not be allowed to rest is indicated 
by the report of the commission on banking law and 
practice of the Association of Reserve City Bankers, made 
public on November 20th, in which it was suggested that 
the time is opportune for the appointment of a commission 
similar to the Aldrich commission whose efforts following 
the panic of 1907 laid the groundwork for the banking 
reforms of 1913. It was urged that such a body might 
make a thorough and impartial study of the banking 
system with a view to recommendations looking toward a 
sound and permanent structure. The commission, which 
declared itself opposed to the principle of the guaranty 
of bank deposits, asserted that the temporary plan in 
some modified form might better be retained than to risk 
dangers inherent in the permanent plan as embodied in 
the present law. 


Stock Market Investigators 
Seek Bank Figures on Pool Loans 


In its stock market investigation the Senate committee 
on banking and currency has sent a questionnaire to 
about forty leading banks with a view to ascertaining 
information relative to loans for stock market pools, 
syndicate and margin accounts. The questions cover a 
five-year period beginning in 1929. 

Because of a reluctance of some banks to furnish the 
information respecting accounts of their customers except 
upon compulsion formal subpoenas were issued. 

The questionnaire sought information as of the close of 
business on July 31st for each of the years from 1929 to 
1933 as to the total amount of Street loans, the total 
amount of all secured loans exclusive of Street loans, the 
number of loans made with or without security, pursuant 
to credit arrangements for financing syndicate or pool 
operations in stocks and the amount of such loans, the 

















Twelve 


amounts written off or specifically reserved against various 
classes of loans, participation by banks in syndicates 
or pool accounts, and names of members of the New 
York Stock Exchange through which transactions were 
handled. 


Success of Open Market Operations 
Limited by Confidence Factor 


It has again been demonstrated that there is a limit 
in the conduct of open market operations by the Federal 
Reserve System beyond which it is futile to go. Without 
a sufficient degree of confidence neither the member banks 
will make loans from new credit made available by the 
Federal Reserve banks nor will industries make demands 
for credit. 

When the Federal Reserve banks at the direction of 
the Federal Reserve Board ceased to make purchases of 
government securities about the middle of November the 
excess reserves of member banks with the Reserve banks 
amounted to more than $850,000,000, the largest total 
on record. This sum was about $250,000,000 greater than 
the excess reserves piled up when the Reserve banks 
conducted similar operations in a vain effort to stimulate 
industry in 1932. 

From May Ist to the middle of November in 1933 the 
Reserve banks bought $594,000,000 of government securi- 
ties for the purpose of supplying that much credit to the 
member banks. The purchases first were made at a rate 
of $35,000,000 a week, then at $25,000,000 a week, 
$18,000,000 a week, $12,000,000 a week and finally were 
discontinued. In 1932, between February and August, 
government securities to a total of about $1,000,000,000 
were purchased. 

At about the time purchases were suspended market 
prices of government bonds were sagging. The purpose 
of the open market operations had not been to support the 
bonds and consequently the Treasury, which was more 
directly interested in that phase of the situation, sought to 
bolster up its securities through purchases for its sinking 
fund and for investment of postal savings deposits. 


Investment Banking Code to Have 
Fair Practice Provisions 


The investment bankers’ code of fair competition 
approved by President Roosevelt on November 27th 
provides for a 40-hour maximum work week and minimum 
wages with provision for overtime pay for all employees 
except outside salesmen of from $14 a week in towns and 
cities between 2,500 and 250,000 population to $16 a week 
in cities of over 2,000,000 population. 

The code provides that fair trade practice provisions 
shall be submitted within ninety days after approval of 
the code. In the hearings on November 6th Deputy 
Administrator A. D. Whiteside criticized the investment 
bankers’ committee for failing to submit such provisions 
with the code. Ina report by National Recovery Adminis- 
trator Hugh S. Johnson, to the President in recommending 
approval of the code it was stated that the investment 
bankers definitely realize the need for fair practice provi- 
sions to govern their business and that a committee of 
twenty-two is at work in conjunction with the officers 
and board of governors of the Investment Bankers 
Association of America. 

“Trade practices which will be filed will assure the 
operation of the code and will place the investment banking 
business on a far sounder and fairer basis than it has been 
in the past,”’ said General Johnson in his report to the 
President. “If in your judgment the fair trade practice 
provisions when submitted either eliminate entirely or 
correct the abuses that affect the public interest, the flow 
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of investment capital into business and industry which js 


an essential element in the recovery program will have) 


been expedited.” 


New Chairman Spurs Activity 
of Home Loan Bank Board 


There has been a new spurt of activity on the part oj 
the Home Loan Bank Board following the selection of 
John H. Fahey as chairman in place of former Repre- 
sentative William F. Stevenson of South Carolina. 
Mr. Fahey, a Massachusetts newspaper publisher, had 
been a member of the board and merely shifted places with 
Mr. Stevenson. 

Tentative approvals of exchanges of bonds of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation for home mortgages 
have mounted to upwards of half a billion dollars but the 
amount on which transactions actually have been com- 
pleted is much less than that. The law authorizes the 
issuance of $2,000,000,000 of bonds for exchange in the 
refinancing of homes. Meanwhile advances by the twelve 
federal home loan banks since their organization have 
amounted to considerably less than $100,000,000. 

The Home Loan Bank Board has given approval to 
the organization of eighty-six federal savings and loan 
associations in twenty-six different states. These organi- 
zations are set up as intermediaries through which home 
owners may obtain loans where building and loan associ- 
ations or other similar financing agencies are lacking. 


New Congress to Consider Repeal 
of Tax on Bank Checks 


The tax on bank checks is one of the numerous special 
taxes which will come up for consideration in the process 
of overhauling revenue laws in Congress this winter. 
Many members of Congress, including Representative 
R. L. Doughton of North Carolina, chairman of the 
House ways and means committee, would like to repeal 
this tax, hoping that sufficient new revenue will come 
from liquor taxes to make it possible to eliminate a number 
of the levies which are in the “nuisance” category. The 
need for revenue, however, is likely to make it seem 
advisable to retain all present taxes which are good 
producers and which do not involve unusual adminis- 
trative difficulties. 

The bank check tax, which was imposed in the revenue 
act of 1932, originally was estimated to yield about 
$78,000,000 annually. Actual revenues have been at a 
rate of only a little more than half this amount, due of 
course to unsatisfactory banking conditions generally and 
to the tying up of bank deposits through closings. In the 
fiscal year of 1933 the revenue from the two cent bank check 
tax amounted to $38,456,493 while in the first four months 
of the current fiscal year the revenue amounted to $13,- 
413,591. The revenue from the 10 per cent tax on sale 
deposit leases amounted to $2,365,040 in the fiscal year 
1933 and to $857,084 in the first four months of the 
current fiscal year. 

The Democratic Congressional leaders hope to avoid 
any new taxes this winter other than those on distilled 
spirits. Emphasis is being placed on administrative 
amendments which may increase the revenue from income 
taxes by a considerable amount. If the emergency 
obligations, including the funds of the public works 
administration and the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion, are increased additional taxes to provide for amortiza- 
tion and interest charges may be necessary. This may 
mean the re-enactment of some of the special taxes Im 
posed in the national industrial recovery act to finance 
the $3,300,000,000 public works fund which will lapse 4 
a result of the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment. 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


by 


R. H. BRUNKHORST 


Comptroller, Harris Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago 


has been conducted an active 

propaganda for service charges on 
unprofitable accounts. In consequence, 
most bankers have learned how to 
figure the cost of handling an account, 
how to analyze it, how to set charges 
which are fair to the customer and 
yield the bank a reasonable return 
on the service involved. But this line 
of thought has not been carried into 
the field of loaning, or where it has 
been carried there it has seldom been 
followed through to its logical con- 
clusion. 

It is high time we shifted the 
emphasis to the cost of making and 
servicing loans. The only recognition 
in most banks of the fact that loaning 
costs money is in the minimum dis- 
count—which has been admitted to 
the N R A banking code as part of the 
schedule of charges. The usual mini- 
mum discount, just as in the NRA 
code, is 50 cents. This is, of course, 
altogether inadequate. It is doubtful 
whether the most economically admin- 
istered bank in the country can loan 
$5 for thirty days without rolling up 
an expense in excess of this figure. It 
is, then, a stop-loss device rather than 
a fair charge. And it is unimportant 
because such tiny loans are rare and 
the losses they cause are negligible in 
any bank which makes them. 

What does it cost to make a loan? 
Well, I have just been looking over a 
set of figures from seven different banks 
in the Middle West—their deposits 
range from $900,000 to $13,000,000. 
The highest cost on the list is $1.32, 
the lowest 56 cents. Incidentally, this 
figure of 56 cents is the lowest I have 
ever seen from a bank which really 
kept its records accurately. Bankers 
have told me with straight face that 
their costs are 17 cents, or 32 cents. 
But whenever such a figure has been 


Friss a good many years, now, there 








investigated by’ any- 
one from our bank, it 
turns out that they 
forgot to include sala- 
ries or rent or vault 
space or something of 
the sort. 

From time to time 
we survey the meth- 
ods of smaller banks 
which come to us for 
this service. Over the 
years we have accumu- 
lated a_ considerable 
file of data on costs. 
And until someone succeeds in show- 
ing me a lower figure arrived at 
by airtight cost accounting, I shall 
continue to regard 56 cents as the 
farthest north yet attained in the 
cost of handling a loan. 

When we make a survey of this sort, 
we obviously cannot go into time 
studies and all of the complex pro- 
cedures necessary to arrive at a cost 
which can be guaranteed to the last 
decimal place. It is necessary to make 
approximations in order to get the job 
done within practical time limits. But 
we have checked these approximations 
so frequently against accurate studies 
that we know they are never off an 
appreciable percentage. In this article 
I shall refer to this type of cost 
allocation rather than to the more 
precise and scientific kind. But the 
difference in final results between the 
two is a matter of hair-splitting. 

Let’s have a look at the cost figures 
for handling loans in a bank of over 
$6,000,000 deposits, situated in a Mid- 
western city of perhaps 80,000 people. 
The costs per loan in this bank figured 
out at 77 cents, which is a good average 
for well-run banks of this size. Here 


is how the figures were arrived at: 
Salaries, $350.00; printing and sta- 
rent, $49.82; equip- 


tionery, $35.34; 
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What does a loan cost? Bankers have told me with 
straight faces that their costs are 17 cents or 32 
cents, but it turns out that they forgot to include 
salaries or rent or vault space or something 


ment, $14.98; telephone, $14.30; light, 
$1.03; vault, $32.54; personnel, $29.63; 
auditor, $10.23; insurance, $517; police 
and information, $3.50; Christmas 
gifts, $4.93; dues to associations, $2.94; 
bank examination, $1.84; miscellan- 
eous, $3.27; total, $559.52. Divide 
this total of monthly expense by the 
average number of notes handled, 727, 
and the cost per item develops as 
76.962 cents. 

Let’s have a look at the figures of 
seven banks, including the one listed 
above, as arrived at by this same 
general method: 


Size of bank (Deposits) Cost per loan 


ee eee 56 
nes ont 0.4 75 
Pree 77 
ee 95 
eee .96 
0 errs 1.07 
eer ree 1.32 


These are a fair sample of the costs 
that have come our way over the past 
ten years. The smallest figure is 
extremely low, due to a combination 
of excellent methods and fortunate 
circumstances. The largest figure is 
rather high for a bank of this size, due 
to the belief of the bank’s management 
that certain records which they de- 
mand of their discount (See page 32) 
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WE DO OUR PART 


The Meaning of the NRA 
Banking Code 


Why is there an NRA Banking Code? And why is it a good 
thing for you? A long story. A big subject. But the ordinary 
checking account is a good illustration. 


Look back a moment. In the past twenty-five years, bank- 
ing has been popularized. The checking account, formerly used 
mainly by comparatively few individuals and concerns of sub 


stantial means, has come to be used by nearly everybody. 


As the number of small checking accounts grew, surveys by 
the American Bankers Association revealed that more than half 
of all checking accounts in American banks were being carried 
at a loss. 


Small accounts solicited and accepted in the belief that they 
would some day be large and self-sustaining did not grow. What 
started as an effort on the part of banks to accommodate every- 


body and “give good service’ ended in an abuse. 


Much the same held true in most other departments of 
banking. 


The NRA has changed all that. Under the supervision of the 
NRA, The Bridgeport Clearing House Association banks have agreed 
to conform to uniform practices governing 


(4) banking hours, [2] interest rates within the limits 
fixed by the regulations of the Federal Reserve Board and 
State laws (3) fees for Trust services and {4} service 
charges governing banking operations. 


The latter will be the means of producing sufficient revenue 
so that “services rendered by banks shall be compensated for 
either by adequate balances carried or by a scale of charges.” 
Thus all banks can be maintained on a profitable basis and unfair 
competition can be eliminated 


So the NRA Banking Code comes down to this: The kind of 
bank you want to deal with is one that runs on a sound business 
basis, making a reasonable profit and building up surplus for your 
protection. 


Sound Banking Means Profitable Banking 
Profitable Banking Means Safe Banking 


— 


The Bridgeport Clearing House Association 


Member Banks 


BLACK ROCK BANK FAIRFIELD TRUST MILFORD TRUST JAMES STAPLES & CO. 
UST Cc . OmMP ; 
AND TR rTco. COMPANY < APANY STRATFORD TRUST 
COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT CITY FIRST NAT'L BANK NORTH END BANK 
TRUST CO. AND TRUST CO AND TRUST CO T. L. WATSON & CO. 














This newspaper advertisement announced the code regula- 
tions under which Bridgeport banks would operate 
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N RA CHARGES 
to the PUBLIC 


by HERBERT FLINT 


Cheltenham Press, New York City 


HAT had the public decided about banks in re- 
\ cent months? Was the public ready to accept 
the banking code regulations? How could these 
regulations best be put into effect? These questions con- 
fronted Bridgeport bankers. 

Bridgeport is a typical American manufacturing city, 
with an all too typical banking situation. Two small banks 
taken over two years ago by two large banks, saving thou- 
sands of small depositors who might otherwise have lost 
everything. A year and a half of ominous quiet. Then the 
banking holiday. All banks promptly reopened. Then 
the summer of 1933; three banks closed overnight by the 
Connecticut Banking Department. Receivers —depos- 
itors’ committees—much talk of reopening —little real 
action—a strange apathy among those affected, livened 
mainly by complaints over receivers’ fees. 

Bridgeport is also something of a school for bankers. 
Graduates of the city’s banks can be found all over New 
England, and in New York. Under the tutelage of the 
older heads, a promising crop of juniors is always coming 
along. It is the banking tradition to put senior officer 
problems up to junior officers. 

Young bankers, therefore, drafted the N R A code 
regulations for the Bridgeport area. They all but put on 
the mitts over what the checking account regulations 
should be 

In addition, they made it a point to prepare the copy 
in such a way that they would be taking the public com- 
pletely into their confidence. They wanted to do the 
sound and the fair thing both for the banks and their 
customers, in the belief that that would be the best policy 
in the long run. So, their decision on advertising the 
regulations ran something like this: 


‘ 


“TY ET’S tell our story. Let’s tell the public what it’s all 
about. The public has a right to know. We may run into 
some grief, more maybe than if we just sat tight and said 
as little as possible, but if we do, let’s meet it face to face.” 
It was apparent to them, of course, that their banks 
were and had long been miserable economic sinners, that 
they had, like most other banks in the country, been carry- 
ing thousands of small checking accounts at a loss for many 
years. The before-the-code service charge on checking 
accounts had been only 50 cents on balances under $100. 
Obviously the base charge would have to be increased to $1. 
Clearly, thousands of small checking customers would 

be affected. The viewpoint of such customers, and of a lot 
of big ones too, would have to be changed. Churches, 
charitable institutions, small customers hitching their kites 
to big accounts, high-up executives with social connections, 
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CLEARING HOUSE 





HIS article describes a com- 
plete campaign for advertis- 
ing newly coded service charges. 


od 


Bankers have until March 1,when 
charge tickets for January serv- 
ices reach customers, to sell the 
N RA program to the Public. 


all would have to meet on the common ground of N RA 
requirement that “services rendered by banks shall be 
compensated for either by adequate balances carried or by 
a scale of charges.”’ No exceptions, save only inactive 
accounts, was the rule, and this was applied especially in 
the case of bank officers and staff employees. 

Apart from that, however, the situation was generally 
favorable to a good public reception for the code. Five 
years previously the Bridgeport Clearing House Associ- 
ation had been formed bya few banks. From a small, stand- 
offish group it had grown into a friendly meeting of bankers 
who saw that a little co-operation would do no harm to any 
of them. Asa result, the code regulations represent, in the 
main, a crystallization under N R A supervision of policies 
which had been voluntarily inaugurated some time ago. 


‘THE very act of codification suggested the need for prop- 

erly introducing the code to the public. The average 
depositor, seeing a long list for the first time, might easily, 
and honestly, jump to the conclusion that the list mainly 
represented new, and, of course, exorbitant charges. 
Actual check showed only two or three really new items in 
the code on the bank operations side. What was mainly 
new was uniformity, the elimination of price-cutting, an 
increase in the base charge from 50 cents to $1 on accounts 
under $100, and a new charge of 50 cents on accounts from 
$100 to $199. 

As the first step in the problem of selling the code, a 
committee of contact and advertising men from the prin- 
cipal banks was appointed. The issue was clear; the main 
problem was to sell the reasonableness and soundness of 
the new service charge on checking accounts, carrying with 
it also the fact that all services rendered, banking or other- 
wise, must hereafter be compensated for. 

The result of committee’s meetings might be summar- 
ized like this: 

“It’s quite a story, this banking code. Too long to be 
told in one message. We ought to write it to every cus- 
tomer personally, but we can’t. There isn’t enough time. 
One mailing alone would sink our budget; half a dozen 
mailings would break us. Yet certain information must be 
put into the hands of certain customers directly. For them, 
prepare to do a concentrated direct mail job, and arrange 
for discussions between officers and complaining customers. 

“Sell the value of the checking account strongly. 
Other banks have lost accounts by installing measured 
service charge plans without first selling the idea. Let’s 
hold on to all the accounts we can, now that we will be 
paid for our services and can make a small profit. 

“Let’s tell the general story in the newspapers, all 

















CONSIDERATION For Tue 


SMALL CHECKING ACCOUNT 
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We would count it unfortunate if the provisions of the NRA Bankers 
Code for Bridgeport should in any way suggest that the small checking 


account will not be as welcome in the future asin the past. For it will be. 


We realize that many customers who formerly had good-sized balances 
have seen these reduced in recent months. We know that it may take time 
to build these balances up to a point where they will be self-sustaining. 
Therefore, in working out the Code, the committee kept this in mind: 








The small account must not be 
penalized. It must be given 
all possible consideration. 





: That has been done. The service charge on small checking accounts 
will be the minimum that seemed possible under the law. There will be a 
generous allowance of free checks enough to meet average requirements in 
most cases if customers will be careful and not draw checks unnecessarily. 


Moreover, by building up your balance you can always reduce, if not 


entirely eliminate, any service charge whatever. 
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l am the 
Messenger 


in your 


CHECKING ACCOUNT” 











“Whether you wish to pay the grocer 
down the street or send money to some 
one a thousand miles away, Tam at your 
service. Write a check, drop it into the 
mail and I am off with all of the speed 
and safety which the mails provide—by 


check is always the same, and its amount 
is limited only by your checking account; 
but the largest single money order you 
can get is for $100, at a cost of 22c. 


“If I should get lost or held up by a 





. : robber, you will suffer no loss; for a lost 
motor, train, ship and plane. 
check can be replaced, and payment on 
“P save you the time and the car fare a missing check can be stopped. 
that would he entre! = ve — “For reasons like these T am used in 
ee Sree S etienegna! Bias ! 
huscher, ie erage on vrs pero ‘ yt place of cash to handle 90 per cent. of 
v , “as ~ i or . . . 
company in cash, “cating hes raat all money transactions in modern busi- 
: , x stand in line ‘ 
change when aoapstes : ” ety ness life. IT am the world's greatest 
F “y order, when you can 
to buy 2 money orde ) 5 Menenger: 
write out a check. : 
“Any ordinary Messenger must be 
“Your check costs less, too, than any paid for his time and labor; and so 
money order over $5. -The cost of a should I.” 








Under the Bankers’ NRA Code of Fair Competition, “Services 
rendered by banks shall be compensated for either by adequate 
balances carried or by a scale of charges.’’ This code, with a - 
uniform service charge on checking accounts, is therefore to your 
interest as well as ours. . . Its meaning is simple. 


Asound bank is a profitable bank; a profitable bank is a safe 
bank. The kind of bank you want to deal with is one that is run 
on a sound business basis, making a reasonable profit and build- 
ing up surplus for your protection. 











THE BRIDGEPORT CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 


Member Banks 


FAIRFIELD TRUST MILFORD TRUST 
COMPANY 


JAMES STAPLES & CO. 


STRATFORD TRUST 
COMPANY 


T. L. WATSON & CO. 


BLACK ROCK BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


BRIDGEPORT-CITY 
TRUST CO. 


FIRST NAT'L BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 


NORTH END BANK 
AND TRUST CO. 























(Above) A special advertisement was prepared to announce 
the banks’ attitude toward customers having small check- 
ing accounts. The advertisement made it plain that such 
accounts were desirable. (Below) One of a series of five 
advertisements, to sell simultaneously the advantages of 
checking account service to customers and the fact that 
banks are entitled to compensation for the _ service 
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SA 2. SS SE 
that there were 
NO Checking Accounts 
and NO Bank Checks 


An Explanation of the Measured 
Service Charge on Checking Accounts 
As Adopted by 
Tue Baiwcerort Ciearinc House 
ASSOCIATION 
Under 
The Bankers NRA Code of Fair Competition 


Errective January |, 1934 


ANK checks are used in about 90 per cent. of 

the financial transactions in modern business. 

In fact, bank checks are almost indispensable 
Passing m place of cash, these little pieces of paper, 
drawn against millions of checking accounts daily, 
are so necessary and useful that we have come to 
take them for granted, like the air we breathe, with- 
out fully appreciating all they do for us. 


Now Suppose that, for some reason, checking ac- 
counts and bank checks were abolished. Think a 


moment what that would mean. 


Take the matter of convenience. Would it be 
convenient for you to call personally on the butcher, 
the grocer, the electric light company and others and 
pay your bill cach month in cash? Could you spare 
the time? Would you like to wait for — every 
time you made a purchase in a store, or stand in line 
and fill out an application to get‘postal money orders 
to pay your bills? Suppose you wanted to send 
money to a friend in another city? 

Take the matter of cost. Paying bills in person 
would cost you dearly in car fare and time—or mes 
senger service. If you should use money orders, you 
would pay at the following rates: 


$0.01 to $2.50... 6c. 
2.51 to 5.00 8c. 
$.01 to 10.00.11 
10.01 to 20.00....._.13¢ 





$20.01 wo $40.00___.15¢. 
40.01 to 60.00.._.18¢. 
60.01 to 80.00_...20¢ 
80.01 to 100.00... 22c. 








For remittances over $100, additional orders at these 
rates would be necessary. Wouldn't that be more ex 
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pensive than writing a check? What would the 
checks you wrote last month cost at those rates? 


Take the matter of safety. What would you do 
for a safe place to keep your money? (The bank 
furnishes great vaults, watchmen and insurance.) 
Would you fecl safe shopping or traveling with large 
sums of money on your person? Could you as easily 
replace money or negotiable instruments lost in tran 
sit as you can replace or stop payment on a check? 


Take the matter of receipts. Would you always 
be sure to get a receipt for each bill paid, as you 
should? (You automatically do when you pay by 
check. You get a receipt on which the name of the 
person you paid is signed as evidence that he received 
payment.) Which would be easier to get and to keep 
—a misccilancous collection of receipted bills from 
tradesmen, or a neat bundle of cancelled checks sent 
to you by your bank? 


Take the matter of accounting. Are yowas sys- 
tematic and accurate as bank tellers and bookkeepers 
whose accounts must balance every night? Are you 
good at keeping books? Would you be able, as your 
bank is, to set forth a complete statement of income 
and expense on a moment's notice, accurate to a 
penny? From your homemade records could you 
easily make out your income tax return? Would 
you be willing to buy a bookkeeping machine and 
record forms, pay for postage and stationery? How 
would you collect money due you from some one 
in another city? Wouldn't it be easier to get a 
check for it, deposit it'in your bank and let the 
bank collect it, as at present 


Take the matter of credit. Who could inquire 
and find you were a person of means, deserving of 
credit, if you had no checking account? Who would 
fend you money if you had no way to build up your 
eredit, as you can through a checking account? Who 
would give you a financial introduction? How could 
you or any one clse do business in this day and age 
without a checking account at the bank to make you 
known, provide the basis for bank credit, and open 


the door to the many other helpful and invaluable 
financial services of the modern bank? 

Questions like those show you that the checking 
account and the bank check are among the most 
valuable and useful features of modern banking. 
You would not be without them 


Meetinc Tue Cost or Your 
Curecxinc Account 


Now to handle checking accounts alone—to pro- 
vide labor, equipment, stationery, postage and other 
facilities which put world-wide banking service at 
your command. iously costs your bank money. 
That this cost has been held down to around § 


SERVICE CHARGE SCHEDULE 
ACCOUNTS UNDER $500 

















oa ; . 
Monthly | | Number | Charge 
Avereme | Service | Free | For Each 

r j Charge Checks Excess 
Balance | Allowed Check 

$ Lt $ 99... $1.00... 10... F cents 
$100 to $199... 0 nn 10... 5 cents 
$200 to $299 .... None . 10 nun Scents 
$300 to $399 .... None 1s 5 cents 


$400 to $500 .. None ........ 20 ...... Scents 


No service charge will be made during any month 
when an account is inactive—no deposts made, no 
checks drawn, etc. 


No Member Bank of The Bridgeport Clearing 
House Association shall directly or indirectly by any 
device whatsoever make any arrangements which 
will in effect exempt any account from the charges 
in the above schedule. Even the accounts of bank 
officers and employees shall be charged 


ACCOUNTS OVER $500 


Ait accounts over $500 average ledger balance 

will be subject to analysis and will be charged 
on a uniform hasis in keeping with the NRA Code 
requirement that “services rendered by banks shall 
be compensated for either by adequate balances car- 
tied or by a scale of charges.” 











cents per item in the average bank—checks drawn, 
deposits, transit items, etc.—indicates the high degree 
of efficiency which banks generally have attained— 
efficiency possible ti h a large investment in 
equipment and trained personnel and through han- 
dling a large volume of transactions daily 


To pay for all this expense of handling checking 
accounts, a bank has just one source of income—the 
income or interest it receives from loaning or invest 
ing the average net loanable funds it has on hand 
in checking accounts after setting up the legal re- 
serves required by law. 
” For example: if an account averages $100 per 
month, the bank can lend out perhaps $85. At 5% 
this would earn the bank only 35 cents per month 

ross income; at 4%, only 28 cents. This is all the 

nk would have to mect overhead costs even though 
the customer should draw no checks whatever. But 
every deposit, every collection item, every check 
drawn on that account means additional work and 
expense. Unless the bank is paid at least enough to 
meet the cost of this service, the bank handles that 
business at a loss 


It would appear that a flat service charge of so 
much per month on these small accounts would meet 
this problem. Banks have tried that. It fails because 
it makes no distinction between the account of a 
customer drawing, say, 20 checks a month and an- 
other drawing, say, 100 checks. If both carried the 
same balance, it would obviously be unfair as be- 
tween customers for both to pay the same charge 
for different amounts of service, and in all likeli- 
hood the more active account will still be unprofit- 
able to the bank 


Thus it is clear that whether or not a checking ac- 
count is profitable will depend on: 


1. How large the average monthly balance is. 
2. How active the account is. 


In view of these facts, The Bridgeport Clearing 
House Association banks, in complying with the 
provisions of the NRA banking code that “services 
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coming campaign. 


now in its final states. 
to be in effect by January 1, 1934. 


A folder selling the usefulness of the checking account, 
and explaining the necessity for service charges 


eleven of them, English, Italian, Hungarian. 
weeklies. 
code is certainly news. 


Take the newspapers into our confidence. 
It’s also news that the banks of 
Bridgeport are going to tell what it’s all about.” 


Dailies and 
The 


The first advertisement, having reference to the code 
had been run soon after the banking code was signed by 


President Roosevelt. This served as the forerunner of the 
The copy, in part, had stated: 


“The Bridgeport Clearing House Association banks 


have whole-heartedly co-operated on their code, and it is 
All of its provisions are expected 








rendered by banks shall be compensated for either 
by adequate balances carried or by a scale of 
charges,” have adopted a Measured Service Charge 
on checking accounts under $500 which takes into 
consideration both the size of the balance carried and 
the activity of the account. 


Orner Service Businesses Use 
Tris PLAN 


Saag arm of “Measurep Service” is not 
any other businesses already use it—for ex- 
ample, telephone, electric light and gas companies. 


Take your telephone, for example. There is a 
minimum charge of so much per month in order to 
protect the company on its overhead investment in 
equipment required to maintain its service, and 
within your exchange district you are allowed 
enough service to meet your average needs. For ser- 
vice beyond the average and outside of your ex- 
change district you are charged so much extra. Thus 


It will also be seen that the small acount is just as 
welcome as ever, because it stands on its own feet. 
Since it pays its way, it can expect, and will receive, 
the same quality of service as large accounts. 


Our officers will be glad to explain any point you 
do not understand. We believe you will appreciate 
that this plan is in keeping with the proper relation: 
ship that should exist between you and your bank— 
you the depositor enjoying the facilities of a sound, 
well-managed bank, we the bank appreciative of your 
account on a basis of mutual advantage and profit. 


Today, as never before, bank depositors realize 
that it is to their advantage to have their bank make 
money. The depositor who expects his bank to carry 
his account at a loss is working against his own best 
interests. The kind of bank you want to deal with 
is one that is run on a sound business basis, making 
a reasonable profit and building up surplus for your 
protection, 


your total telephone bill at the end of the month is The 

the minimum service charge plus the cost of more 

than average service. The Measure Service Barpceport Crearinc House 
CHARGE operates in much the same way, as will be ASSOCIATION 





“In the meantime, in the belief that the ‘new relation- 
ship between the banks and the people’ should be based 
on better mutual understanding, the undersigned banks 
are going to tell you something of what the N R A Banking 
Code of Fair Competition means. 

‘“‘We believe that when you fully understand it in re- 
lation to our problems and your money, you will recognize 
the definite advantages to you of having the banks of this 
community operating on a uniform basis. 

“Of this we are of one opinion: the N R A Banking 
Code is the best thing that has ever happened for banks 
and bank depositors alike.” 


HE next advertisement, of the campaign proper, was 

titled ““The Meaning of the N RA Banking Code.” It 
is reproduced in full in this article. 

The schedule of charges had not yet been announced. 
Preceding its release, it was felt desirable by the code 
committee to get a message directly to customers having 
small accounts. This was done with the sincere purpose 
of avoiding the impression that the regulations were 
intended to bear down on the small account. 

Hence the advertisement “‘Consideration for the Small 
Checking Account,” which is reproduced in this article, 
assuring the small account of the same welcome as ever, 
reminding customers that the banks knew customers 
had been having a hard time, showing how consideration, 


scen by examining the table on page 3 

If your average balance is less than $500, a certain 
number of free checks will be allowed according to 
the size of your balance, and there will be a fixed 
service charge when your balance falls below $200. 
For cach check in excess of the number allowed, 
there will be an activity charge of 5 cents. For ex- 


MEMBER BANKS 
Black Rock Bank and Trust Company 
Bridgeport-City Trust Company 





ample: Fairfield Trust Company 
oe a Se ee First National Bank and Trust Company 
you draw will be will be will be 





Milford Trust Company 
North End Bank and Trust Company 
James Staples & Co. 
Stratford Trust Company 
T. L. Watson & Co. 


wow 33 
43 ag, ** mentee a = 
iid wee BG ees NORE cree. 


From the foregoing it can be seen that the R 





customer with a substantial checking account 
balance and moderate activity will be able to re- 
duce, if not altogether escape, any charge whatever, 
while the customer who uses more than the ordinary 
amount of service or who runs a small balance will 
know that he is being charged on a uniformly fair 
and sound basis. 
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not the thought of penalizing, was the committee’s aim, 
and pointing out two ways by which customers could re- 
duce, if not altogether avoid, any service charge. 

In the meantime, for direct mail distribution to cus- 
tomers, a leaflet selling the usefulness of the checking 
account was prepared for release when the code had been 
announced. ‘Suppose There Were NO Checking Accounts 
and NO Bank Checks,” was the title of this folder, which 
is reproduced in full. The folder shows (See page 26) 
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THE CAMERA - 





Trinity Court Studio 


RicHARD B. MELLON, prominent 
Pittsburgh banker, industrialist and 
civic leader died December 1, 1933. 
Mr. Mellon entered banking as a 
member of the banking firm of T. 
Mellon & Sons, which subsequently 
became the very successful Mellon 
National Bank. Mr. Mellon was 
| president. He was also identified with 
other banks and corporations. 


o 


Pror. G. F. WARREN, farmer, com- 
modity-dollar advocate, and author of 
“Prices,” is generally credited with 
formulating monetary policies of the 
Roosevelt administration. Prof. War- 
ren, Cornell, numbers among his stu- 
dents Henry Morgenthau, Jr., acting 
secretary of the treasury, and William 
I. Myers, head of the Farm Credit 
Administration. 


International News Photo 


o 


FoLLow1nc the election of four new directors and the inauguration of an 
expansion program, the American National Bank and Trust Company of 
Chicago moved to new quarters in the city’s financial district at 33 North La Salle 
Street. Extensive architectural changes have been in progress since last August 
to adapt the building to the needs of the bank, which will occupy the second, 


third, fourth and fifth floors. 


The main banking room is shown below. 


Chicago Architectural Photo 


Aiklee Studio 

ALLAN M. Pope, nationally known 
Boston investment banker, was elected 
president of the American Acceptance 
Council, December 7, 1933. Mr. Pope 
is chairman of the board of the First of 
Boston Corporation of Massachusetts 
and president of First of Boston Cor- 
poration of New York. 


Boris 

H. A. Lyon, 1932-33 president of 
Financial Advertisers Association, has 
resigned from Bankers Trust Com- 
pany, New York, to direct public rela- 
tions for the Savings Banks Association, 
State of New York, as vice-president 
of Harold F. Strong Corporation. 
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The FERNDALE NATIONAL] 
HOLD-UP 


by FRED COPELAND 


ten on the night of November 

13th Herman Ordway, constable 
of Ferndale Village, hung up the 
telephone and swallowed with difficulty 
for the water had left his throat. Word 
had come from the chief constable of 
the county that the Ferndale National 
was about to be held up. 

In a sort of trance Herman Ordway 
reached down his cap from a hook in 
the hall, pulled on an overcoat and 
went to the rear of his house where 
after desperate cranking he got the 
village highway truck into an asth- 
matic rattle. With clamped jaws and 
low-hanging citron eyebrows he drove 
down to the main street of the village, 
crossed the railway tracks with angry 
jolts and climbed the hill to the south 
end of town. Ata small white cottage 
he stopped, put out the truck’s feeble 
lights and slid silently to the ground. 

According to custom in the village 
Mr. Ordway went around to the 
kitchen and applied a tattoo on the 
door’s pine panel which sent up a 
ghostly din in the darkness. It was 
answered by two muffled thuds in the 
interior. An upstairs window grated. 
A gray goatee was thrust horizontally 
forward followed by a long, grim face 
and a splash of white nightshirt. 

‘“‘Who is it!’ dropped like a wet sack 
from the eaves. 

“It’s me... Herm Ordway. 
to see yuh, Mr. Clutchbill.”’ 

“What! at this time of night?” 

“It’s awful important .. . it’s the 
bank!” 

‘“‘Has someone busted in?” 

“Not yet . . . leastwise I don’t think 
“What! you don’t know?” Director 
Clutchbill of the Ferndale National 
slammed down the window, lit an oil 
lamp, snatched on his pants, fed his 
nightshirt into them and padded down 
the back stairs barefoot. 

“What on earth has happened, 
Herm?” he exclaimed, holding the 
lamp close to Mr. Ordway’s face at the 
kitchen door. ‘You look like you 


A exactly twenty minutes past 


I got 


sO 


was coming down with lung fever. 
Come into the kitchen.” 


“The bank is going 
to be held up... 
maybe tomorrow,” 
gulped Mr. Ordway 
moving forward. 

“What ! !” 

“It came straight 
from the county con- 
stable’s office by tele- 
phone not mor’n 
twenty minutes ago. 
I ain’t no more idea 
what to do than a 
bow-legged crow.”’ 
Mr. Ordway collapsed 
into a low, black 
rocker. 


IRECTOR Clutch- 

bill backed up to 

the stove and stared 

at Herm with motion- 
less eyes. 

“T certainly wish I’d 
never took the job of 
constable,” stated Mr. 
Ordway. “And I told 
Maria so the night I 
came home after town meeting last 
spring.” 

‘“‘Garrh! don’t get the shakes! Give 
me the details. If this thing is true 
I’ve got to find another iron man be- 
sides myself somewhere.” 

“The gang is only thirty miles from 
us right now. They was overheard 
talking what an easy job it would be. 
Details were mentioned like that old 
worn-out policeman’s coat that hangs 
behind the door in the town clerk’s 
office over the bank.” 

“What! they know about that old 
coat?” 

“They do. 
right!’ 

Director Clutchbill pulled a chair 
to the stove and got into it slowly. He 
held his head so rigid his goatee 
trembled. 

Herman Ordway wheezed brokenly 
as he watched the old director. 

Of a sudden Mr. Clutchbill spoke. 

“You know anything about Bloody 
Benson?” 

“Only what they tell... that he 


Oh, they’re coming, all 
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Mr. Benson sent three more 45’s into the gas tank 


came here from Wyoming where he 
went through the cattle wars. Always 
been peaceable enough since he lived 
here except that Fourth of July when 
he got full of hard cider and came out 
onto the Mink Brook bridge and 
almost cut a telephone pole down with 
his gun. Folks said every time he 


fired he spun the gun over three times § 


around one finger and shot from the 
hip. Some claim there’s a row 0 
notches on the butt of the gun.” 
“They say he had to come East, and 
come in a hurry,” nodded Mr. Clutch- 
bill thoughtfully. ‘Herm, you did 
right in coming straight here. You 90 
home now. I’m going to attend to this.” 
Director Clutchbill let Herman Ord- 
way out and then climbed the back 
stairs to his bed. But he lay with wide- 
open eyes seemingly watching the 
shadowy form of Bloody Bensol 
creeping back and forth across a band 
of moonlight on the old-fashioned 
patchwork quilt of his bed. 


Early next morning Director Clutch 


bill called at Mr. Benson’s small 
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Cluteb- 


small, 


weather-beaten house beside Mink 


Mr. Benson himself opened 
the door. Despite his past history he 
was a very soft-spoken man. Added 
to this he was very short in stature but 


Brook. 


+ uncommonly broad of shoulder and 
' firmly braced with overlarge bones in 
| every part. — 
} in a quiet voice to come in. 


He asked Mr. Clutchbill 


RS. Benson, although a friendly 
little woman, after one keen look 
at Mr. Clutchbill’s face left the room. 


| Along life in the old cattle days of the 


West had taught her to read “‘sign.”’ 

“I bring stern news,” said Mr. 
Clutchbill, sitting down. 

Bloody Benson sat down opposite, 
put his large hands in his lap and 
remained silent. 

“It’s come to us pretty straight a 
gang is going to hold up the bank... 
I presume today.” 

Mr. Benson made no move, but 
instantly he was a changed man. An 
ancient light, dead for thirty years, 
had kindled again in his gray eyes. 

“I’m expecting to stand up and take 
what’s coming,” stated Mr. Clutchbill 
simply, “but I’m so close to hopping 
off anyway I ain’t much good with 
a gun.” 

One of Bloody Benson’s fingers 
twitched without his knowledge. It 
may have been a trigger finger, but it 
was not then known whether he was 
right- or left-handed. And _ then, 
suddenly, Mr. Benson overflowed 

“I shall be proud to ride 
with the home bunch if I can 
be of any help. And unless 


Clutchbill, I might be able to 











planning to borrow a modern firearm 
from the stock in the hardware and 
sporting goods store next the bank. 

“IT can recommend a 45-90 Win- 
chester,” advised Mr. Benson. “It 
has been set forth in history that there 
are few cases where any one has had 
to be tied down after he was hit with 
one.” 

“T shall ask for a 45-90 then,” 
nodded Mr. Clutchbill, “but I don’t 
believe I could take a human life... 
I plan to shoot into their gas tank — 
they always come in a car, you know.” 

““You can depend on it, a 45-90 will 
un-gut their car, sir.” 

When the bank came in sight both 
men crossed the street with an eye out 
for any strange faces in the few cars 
parked at the curb. Save for a few 
early clerks already possessed of the 
news and watching with motionless, 
tragic faces through shop windows, 
the village seemed to be shedding its 
nightshirt in the unruffled way it had 
held to since the Civil War. 

Director Clutchbill let himself cau- 
tiously into the bank while Bloody 
Benson stood guard outside the door. 
A careful trip about the banking 
rooms, during which Mr. Clutchbill 
snatched open this door and that and 
stood back with startled eyes, disclosed 
no one or any evidence the rooms had 
been visited over-night. After this, 
Mr. Benson on Director Clutchbill’s 
advice, went upstairs to a post at a 
window in the town clerk’s office 
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directly above the bank. And Mr. 
Clutchbill withdrew into the bank to 
wait the arrival of Cashier John 
Atwood. 

At ten minutes to nine, a time much 
later than usual, the whole bank force, 
including John, crept watchfully up to 
the bank door and peered in with hand- 
shaded eyes. Suddenly seeing Mr. 
Clutchbill they all jerked in unison 
away from the glass and stood motion- 
less, Rosa Amidon giving forth a sort 
of young scream. . 

John scowled and said something to 
her, then unlocked the door and came 
in at the head of his flock which 
bunched close to him at every step. 

“There ain’t no one in here except 
me ... I’ve looked the whole place 
over,” rattled Mr. Clutchbill from 
John’s desk. 


TILL huddled for comfort the female 

clerks steered away from John who 
now came in and presented two wild 
eyes at Director Clutchbill. 

“IT see you’ve heard the news,’ 
the old director. 

“T’ve been looking for you every- 
where,” whinnied John. 

“I got word last night, and I’ve 
got the place guarded . . . fastest shot 
in town is sitting right in the town 
clerk’s window on the watch. I’m 
going to pick a gun in Russell’s sport- 
ing store and keep a watch of the curb 
from the store.” 

“But, Mr. 


, 


said 


Clutchbill,”’ 


suddenly 
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stun a couple of ’em before 
they get into the bank.” 

There was a momentary 
silence, then Mr. Clutchbill 
blew his nose. “I can’t tell 
you what a load you’ve 
taken off my mind. I think 
I'd better go up to the bank 
now and have a talk with 
Cashier John Atwood as soon 
as he comes.” 

“T may as well go along 
with you, Mr. Clutchbill, if 
you will wait a moment till 
I get into my irons.” 

_Mr. Benson was not long 
in his preparations. His re- 
appearance disclosed a_ pro- 
hounced bulge under his light 
overcoat on his right hip. 

As the two elderly gentle- 
men went toward the center 
of the village Mr. Clutchbill 
disclosed the fact he was 


¢¢ 


Once inside they came di- 
rectly toward the gun rack 
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came a high, female voice, “‘ain’t you 
going to put anyone in here with guns 
... we’re the ones that’s got to face...” 

“There ain’t going to be no guns in 
here! And don’t pull one on no 
account. If they get in here, do just 
what they say. If you hear any 
shooting outside maybe all of you 
better squat down or lie down. Get 
out what cash you think you'll need 
for a couple of hours and lock the 
vault door again.”” Director Clutchbill 
got up and headed grimly for the 
adjoining sporting goods store. 

As he entered the store there stole 
solemnly up the street the hollow 


Buil 


HE “Buy in Montclair” cam- 
paign which recently opened in 
Montclair, New Jersey, in co- 
operation with “Buy Now” drive of the 
National Recovery Program proved to 
be a real stimulus for some valuable ad- 
vertising and publicity for ourcompany. 
On the opening day of the 
campaign we issued to each 


tones of the village clock tolling the 
hour of nine. The latch of the Fern- 
dale National clicked. The door 
between lobby and cashier’s office 
slammed shut and the bank braced 
itself for the coming shock. 

Upstairs Mr. Ovid Thackery, the 
parched and withered town clerk, had 
peered over the tops of his steel-bowed 
spectacles when Bloody Benson came 
in. He watched him take off his over- 
coat and jacket revealing a six-gun of 
ponderous proportions in a_ worn 
holster. With motionless eye he 
regarded his caller while the latter 
worked the forefinger of his right 


ding Good 


by MARY K. HOYT 


Secretary-Treasurer, Montclair Trust Company, 
Montclair, New Jersey 


factors in the plan receiving wide 
publicity. President Roosevelt’s ac- 
knowledgment and approbation of our 
co-operation in his Recovery Program 
came as a letter from Louis McHenry 
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hand a full minute and then slid up 


the front window to test its ease off 
observing F) 
these unmistakable signs of coming} 





motion. Mr. Thackery, 
conflict, got up silently, grabbed hold 
of his small writing table and trotted 
like a sand snipe with it to the vault 
entrance into which it was evident he 
planned to hole at the first sound of 
violence. 

In the meantime Director Clutchbill 
with spectacles stuck with anxious 
lopsidedness on the end of his nose and 
head thrown back was going over , 
rack of guns on the wall of Russell's 
sporting goods store. He 


Will 


(See Page 25) 


Howe, his personal secretary. General 
Johnson wired his appreciation and 
expressed the hope that he might have 
the opportunity to pass the draft over 

a Montclair merchant’s counter. 
Montclair being a Metropolitan 
suburb, the local merchants have a 
constant problem in trying 





of our sixty-eight employees 
five $1.00 “Buy in Mont- 
clair” drafts. They were 
personally signed by Mr. 
Lins, the president, and car- 
ried the message that they 
were negotiable only in Mont- 
clair in exchange for mer- 
chandise. It was also urged 
that they be used for the 
purchase of articles that 
would not otherwise have 
been bought. 

Other companies in the 
city emulated our example 
and bought the drafts to be 
distributed according to our 
plan among their employees. 
Individual customers also re- 
quested that they be allowed 
to buy the drafts as evidence 
of their good will toward the 
“Buy in Montclair” cam- 
paign. A thousand of the 
drafts have been issued for 
circulation in Montelair. 

The plan received a great 
amount of publicity in the 
local papers in news stories, 
and editorially. It also 
appeared in the papers of 
neighboring New Jersey cities 
and two of the New York 
dailies. 

Replies from drafts sent to 
President Roosevelt and 
General Hugh Johnson by 
Mr. Lins were important 
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To the Merchants of Montclair 
and Upper Montclair: 


In co-operation with the Buy Now and Buy in Montclair cam- 
paign opening Friday, October 27, we have issued to each one 
of our employees of our three offices, five one dollar Montclair 
Trust Company Buy in Montclair drafts. They are good only 
for the purchase of merchandise in Montclair or Upper 
Montclair for the full amount of the drafts. 


I have requested our employees to make purchases with these 
drafts that they would not have made if they had not received 
them. 


The drafts are dated October 27 and cannot be used until then. 
They will be honored at any of our three offices when presented 
by any merchant of Montclair or Upper Montclair ‘properly 
endorsed. 

The Montclair merchants are to be commended for the co-oper- 
ative spirit they are displaying in responding to the Committee's 
plan for the Buy Now and Buy in Montclair campaign being 
conducted as part of the N. R. A. plan. 


f A. J. Lins, President, 


Montclair Trust Company 


Main Office, Corner Bloomfield and North F. Avemves 
Upper Montclair Office, Bellevwe Avenue and Valley Rood 
Peoples Office, Lackawanna Plazes 


to keep the trade of resi- 
dents in town, and _ they 
were therefore particularly 
grateful for our _ gesture, 
which afforded a new point 
of interest in the “Buy in 
Montclair” drive, as well as 
a guaranty of increased 
spending in Montclair. Many 
of them framed the drafts 
for display, while others 
pasted them on their store 
windows, proud of being the 
recipients of the special 
Montclair Trust Company 
drafts. 

The effect of the plan on 
our employees was worth far 
more than the nominal ex- 
penditure made. The unex- 
pected gift of $5.00 in trade 
was acceptable, and_ they 
also liked the idea of being 
the agents for distributing 
the drafts among the mer 
chants, whose reactions were 
so favorable to the Trust 
Company. 

Thus, at a negligible cos! 
we made an extra contribu- 
tion to the success of the 
“Buy in Montclair’ cai- 
paign and at the same time 
opened a new avenue of good 
will to our merchants, stimu: 
lated our employees and ob- 
tained several hundred dol- 
lars worth of free newspap 
publicity. 
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A CENTRAL BANK FOR CANADA ? 

The report of Lord Macmillan’s 
commission of inquiry into Canadian 
banking and monetary problems is 
probably the most important develop- 
ment in Canadian banking since con- 
federation. Some of the recommenda- 
tions are revolutionary as far as the 
Canadian system is concerned and if 
adopted by the Canadian parliament 
would change the whole trend of 
banking policies in the Dominion. 

The chief feature of the ducument 
is the majority recommendation for 
the immediate creation of a Central 
Bank in Canada. It is suggested that 
this institution would have a capital- 
ization of $5,000,000 to be offered for 
public subscription. The note issue 
privilege of the chartered banks would 
be withdrawn and the Central Bank 
would have the sole right to issue notes, 
banks being required to redeem their 
notes over a period of time. The 
central institution would take over the 
offices of the assistant receiver generals 
in the chief financial centers of the 
Dominion, act as banker for the 
Dominion government, and might 
also become banker to provincial 
governments. 

Among the reasons given in the 
majority report why there should be 
such an institution were: 

1. A multitude of difficult and 
intricate monetary problems confront 
the Canadian people. 

2. There is no one source to which 
Canadians can assign the responsibility 
of controlling the volume of credit and 
currency, maintaining the external 
stability of our currency, and advising 
the government on financial matters. 

3. There is need for a Central Bank 
to co-operate in international monetary 
action for mitigation of fluctuations in 
economic activity. 

The majority report recommending 
a Central Bank was submitted by the 
British members of the commission, 
Lord Macmillan and Sir Charles Addis. 
Hon. J. E. Brownless, premier of the 
Province of Alberta also approved the 
proposal for establishment of a Central 
Bank but differed in regard to the 
public subscription of the stock. The 
Alberta commissioner was in favor of 
government ownership of the Central 
Bank. Sir Thomas White, one of 
Canada’s leading financiers and 
Beaudry Leman one of the Dominion’s 
leading bankers submitted a minority 
report. Both of these commissioners 
declared that the time was inopportune 
for the establishment of a Central 
Bank and submitted concrete reasons 
lor not proceeding with it at this time. 
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by G. A. G. 





OTHER MACMILLAN RECOMMENDATIONS 


While the recommendation for a 
Central Bank in Canada is the main 
feature of the Macmillan commission 
report, other highlights included in 
the document were: 


Recommendation for the establish- 
ment of some new organization for 
the extension of intermediate and 
short-term agricultural credits. 


Commission does not recommend 
that the chartered banks withdraw 
from the investment business. 


Canadian banks are urged to refrain 
from dealing in any but the highest 
class of securities available in the 
country. 


The majority of the commission 
recommended the abolition of the 
statutory 7 per cent maximum 
interest rate. 

Extension of par privileges to all 
customers in the matter of cashing 
checks. 


A MYSTERY IN COPPER COIN 


One of the Depression’s Greatest 
Mysteries: What has become of the 
20,000,000 new shiny Canadian cents 
minted by the Royal Canadian mint 
in the past twelve months? 

The mint has been taxed to meet the 
demand for copper coin during the 
past two or three years and the re- 
quirements show no sign of diminish- 
ing. With the total in circulation at 
264,000,000, the highest on record and 
twenty-five coppers per capita, a new 
issue of 2,500,000 coppers was recently 
put into circulation. 


SOME COLONIAL MONETARY HISTORY 


Under the mouth-filling title of 
“Documents Relating to Currency, 
Exchange and Finance in Nova Scotia” 
the board of historical publications at 
Ottawa has issued a 500-page volume 
dealing with the early financial history 
of Nova Scotia and the New England 
States. To bankers and students of 
banking history the book will be 
valuable as a reference as it contains a 
wealth of material dealing with colonial 
monetary conditions from 1675 to 
1758. 

The book is also recommended to 
bankers and economists who are de- 
pressed by the currency chaos of 
today. Such intriguing chapter titles 
as “‘No Silver or Gold Money in Nova 
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Scotia,” “400 Per Cent Advance in 
Prices,” “Exchange at 120 Per Cent, 
Government Credit Improving,” “Ex- 
change at Canso 200 Per Cent, 
Annapolis Royal 150 Per Cent,” 
“Sterling Exchange at 260 Per Cent,” 
and “Boston Bills Only Circulating 
Money” would suggest that mari- 
timers are now going through a hectic 
era of prosperity compared to condi- 
tions met and conquered by their 
forbears. 


WHAT INFLATION DID IN 1703 


(An extract from the diary of a 
gentleman who died in 1756, and who 
was in civil office and a member of the 
general court of Massachusetts for 
many years.) 

“Some time about 1703, upon the 
occasion of the Indian War, came forth 
Province Bills which we call paper 
money, which at first were of good 
credit, and have then and since, done 
considerable service in the expeditions, 
paying off the soldiers and other publick 
charges, in building a College Castle, 
Forts, etc. But they have done con- 
siderable damage, in that, by reason 
thereof, all the stirring silver coin has 
been sent out of the country; and by 
its being undervalued, many quarrels 
and law suits have been occasioned. 
Men that have salaries, and set fees, 
have been much wronged, and it has 
raised the price of almost everything 
double; and what will be the event of 
it God only knows.” 

Apparently sound money men of 
230 years ago also got the jitters once 
in a while. 


WHAT THE THEORISTS MISS 


One of the advantages that text- 
book bankers have over practical 
bankers is that the theorists never 
have to explain their policies to nervous 
old ladies with a couple of thousand 
on deposit in the savings department. 


BOOSTING THE CANADIAN BANKS 


Salient paragraph from Macmillan 
Report: 

“The Canadian banks give evidence 
of security, efficiency and convenience. 
In a time of universal economic 
difficulty they have stood firm...... - 

This appears to be all that a banking 
system could be expected to be and to 
many Canadians it was not necessary 
to take 800,000 words of evidence to 
discover these characteristics of the 
system. 
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Selling Your Bank to the 1934 Public 


the profits which banks 


(From page 5) 
must have if they are to remain both 


sound and serviceable. 

What many of us tend to overlook 
about bank advertising is what might 
be called its by-product values. We 
consider it, and rightly, a tool for 
getting business and for building public 
opinion to a proper level. But adver- 
tising has a whole set of uses which 
not only get business but also react 
internally on the organization of the 
advertiser to bring equally worth- 
while results. 

This by-product type of advertising 
result has been used knowingly and 
intelligently by many more advertisers 
outside the banking field than within 
it. Probably you have noticed the 
advertising of a hotel chain which has 
for years reiterated to the traveling 
public its rules and instructions for 
employees, the courtesy of its clerks 
and bellboys, the unfailing vigilance of 
its watchmen that no harm may come 
to any guest during the night hours, 
the enthusiasm that its chefs bring to 
offering the best, the most seasonable, 
the most attractively cooked and 
served meals. To most of us it looks 
like good advertising, for it promises 
us many of the services that we most 
desire when we travel. But to the 
management of those hotels it is more 
than a sales method, it is an assurance 
that its employees will be courteous, 
that its watchmen will be alert, that 
its chefs will strive to the utmost. 

These people read the advertising; 
the management sees to that. 

Bank advertising of the right sort 
has exactly this effect on the bank’s 
personnel —not only on the employees 
but also, be it whispered, on the 


A Million 


(From page 10) application form. Inci- 
dentally, applicants come in principally 
because of the recommendations of 
satisfied borrowers among their friends, 
and in response to our advertising. We 
advertise regularly in small space in 
the Detroit newspapers, and find this 
a very profitable form of business- 
getting. But the personal recommen- 
dations yield us the greater volume. 
Our application form is as simple as 
possible, giving us all the necessary 
facts both as to the applicant’s status 
and also where to investigate him 
further. The four-page folder likewise 
contains all the data, once it is filled 
out, for our acceptance or rejection of 
a co-maker. These applications are 
taken in chiefly at the rail of the per- 
sonal loan department on the balcony 


officers! If we advertise that it is a 
point of pride with us to make prompt 
decisions on loan applications so that 
the customer gets his answer within a 
very few days, then both consciously 
and unconsciously everybody con- 
cerned with loans and credits will 
strive to deliver exactly this kind cf 
prompt service. It would be a 
dangerous experiment, no doubt, but 
I suspect that if a bank which was 
abnormally slow in such decisions were 
to start advertising promptness, the 
decisions would presently be coming 
through more quickly even if nothing 
else were done to hurry them. 


APYERTISING of this specific sort 

tends to improve the tone of a bank. 
When the management is behind a 
program that talks about definite 
advantages of doing business there, 
there is a steady search for such 
advantages and a continuous effort 
to improve the bank’s service so that 
there will be more of such selling 
points. The teller who formerly 
allowed himself to be influenced by 
the way his breakfast digested will now 
pull himself above such petty causes 
of a grouch. The head of a transit 
department who was formerly in- 
clined to be easy-going about making 
each mail closing will soon find himself 
running his department with one eye 
on train and plane schedules. Of 
course the management will supply 
incentives and encouragement for such 
improvement. But the startling fact 
is how many such improvements will 
have taken place before ever the 
management gets around to tightening 
up at those particular points. 

No bank can make real progress in 


of the bank, which is manned by the 
department manager and two assist- 
ants, and by our branch managers. 
At the time of returning his applica- 
tion, the applicant also returns hissigned 
note with the co-signers’ signatures. 
A loan committee of four members 
passes on the applications: the man- 
ager of the department, the collection 
manager of the department, the credit 
manager of the bank, and one vice- 
president. The committee seldom 
meets, for the applications are for- 
warded in batches from member to 
member, and each member attaches 
his initials to signify his approval or 
disapproval of the loan. A single dis- 
approval is enough to throw it out; 
each accepted loan must be unani- 
mously approved by the committee. 


these times unless it improves its 
public relations and its own internal 
management by honest, intelligent, 
adequate advertising. Bankers fre- 
quently discuss the amazing growth of 
a few highly conservative banks which 
four years ago were regarded as un- 
progressive, even sleepy. What such 
discussions frequently overlook is that 
in the most conspicuous instances this 
growth has followed and been cur- 
rently accompanied by liberal and 
intelligent use of advertising. We all 
know of equally sound, equally con- 
servative banks which somehow failed 
to make such amazing progress during 
the depression. Such banks have 
usually lacked the stimulus of good 
advertising generously applied. What 
makes any sound bank progress is the 
right public relations. And_ public 
esteem for a bank does not merely 
grow of its own accord. It has to be 
grown. 

We are, as has already been pointed 
out, entering a period in which for 
reasons entirely beyond our control 
the basis for public esteem and cus- 
tomer patronage has shifted to new 


ground. Safety has, for a time at 
least, been reduced to a common 
denominator of all member banks. 


Interest rates, service charges, a world 
of other factors have all been put 
through a sieve and have emerged 
exactly the same size for all compet- 
ing banks. 

So the time has come when we must 
find new approaches to the business of 
the public, when we must rebuild our 
public relations on the new basis which 
remains after the time-honored, time- 
tried bases have been cast into the 
discard by the New Deal. 


Dollar Small Loans Department 


When a loan is approved, the 
borrower is notified to come to the 
bank—or to the branch, if that is 
where he made application —to receive 
his money. At this time he signs his 
life insurance application (for which the 
bank, not the borrower, pays the 
premium) and receives a coupon book 
which is his pass book for the savings 
deposits he has agreed to make. The 
book is simple and inexpensive. It 
looks, and is constructed, much like 
an ice-book, containing twelve, 
twenty-four, or fifty coupons depend- 
ing upon the agreed interval of deposit. 
Each coupon contains the same serial 
number as the cover of the book, which 
is individual, and also each coupon has 
its own serial number within the book. 
Each page is divided into coupon and 
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stub. On the cover of the book is 
written the name and address of the 
borrower, and the amount of his 
regular payment. Also there is 
stamped on the cover in large type the 
day of the month on which payments 
gre due—on the account shown on 
the ledger card on page eight, the due 
date is the third of the month. 

Inside the coupon book is stamped 
the same large figure —on this account it 
is three —and also the dates on which 
payments will be due, and the number 
of each payment. Furthermore, the 
amount of each payment is perforated 
through the coupons and stubs of the 
entire book. The customer is given 
this book, for use as will be presently 
explained. 


UR ledger record consists of a single 
eight by five card, printed only 

on one side. MHere are entered the 
name and address of the borrower and 
co-makers, the loan date, the day when 
payments are due, the amount, and 
the application number. The ledger 
card carries a printed number, which 
must agree with the serial number 
printed on the coupon book. These 
supplies come in sets, which must not be 
broken. The face of the ledger card, as 
is shown in the cut on page eight, carries 
the printed number of each payment 
due, one to a line. The ruled columns 
are headed “Due Date,” ‘‘Fines,” 
“Deposits,” “Balance,” ““Date Paid.” 

One other card is used in the 
system. It is a plain three by five inch 
card, on which are typed the account 
serial number and the name of the 
maker. Also, prominently at the top 
is stamped the number of the day of 
the month when the payment is due. 
This is the tickler card. It goes into 
a small file containing two sets of 
thirty-one numbered guide cards, one 
for the current month and one for the 
coming month. All notes falling due 
for payment on the third of the month 
are filed in the same guide space as the 
card on this John Jones loan we are 
following. This record is our check 
against delinquencies. 

Now let us see how this three-unit 
system works. John Jones comes into 
the bank to make his payment on 
December 2, 1933. He comes to the 
window of any teller in the savings 
department on the main floor, pushes 
in his coupon book and his $12. The 
teller compares the payment with the 
perforated figure in the book, finds it 
agrees, and also sees that the payment 
Ils On time—in fact is one day early. 
He tears out ticket number two and 
stamps the stub in the book with his 
“Paid” stamp, which constitutes the 
borrower’s receipt for the payment. 
He returns the book, and the borrower 
goes out. The coupon which the teller 
retains serves as his deposit ticket for 
the $12 he has received. Its identifying 
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—10 243 California communities 


Through any one of 410 branches 
of Bank of America, your California 
business is routed direct to the point 
of collection in any one of 243 cities 
and towns of California. Day or night 
your California items move swiftly 
through Bank of America. 


The speed and efficiency of this service 
substantially reduces float and increases 
the availability of funds. Frequently 
as much as 50 percent can be saved in 
collection time. 


BANK of AMERICA 


NATIONAL TRUST & SAVINGS ASSOCIATION 
CALIFORNIA 


Head Offices in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles—the two 
Federal Reserve cities 


Bank of America National Trust & Savings 
Association, a National Bank, and Bank 
of America, a4 California State Bank, are 
identical in ownership and management 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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BURROUGHS 
Correct posture 


HAI 


Has advantages that are appreciated alike 
by employer and employee. To the office 
worker it offers correct seating in a health- 
ful, fatigue-resisting position. To the em- 
ployer, it offers not only the advantage of 
having satisfied employees who are seated 
correctly for efficient work, but also the 
economy of an all-metal chair built to with- 
stand long, hard usage. Made in many styles. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY .. DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE OF CANADA, LIMITED 
WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Burroughs 
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number is enough; he need not even 
know the name of the account. 


All such coupons received during the [7 in 


day are forwarded to the personal loan 
department, where a clerk removes the 
correspondingly numbered ledger cards 
from the file and stamps the date in 
the column “Date Paid.” This date 
stamp constitutes the ledger entry. 
At the close of the day the coupons 
received are totaled on an adding 
machine, and the ledger card amounts 
opposite the day’s date are totaled. If 
the two agree, he is balanced. If not, 
he has a difference and hunts it up. 

Only one more step is required in 
the routine. A clerk removes from the 
third-day section of the tickler file the 
card agreeing in number and name 
with this account of John Jones. He 
moves the card back to the same date 
of the coming month. And the Jones 
transaction is complete until the third 
of January. 


BUT when January 3rd rolls around, 
John Jones has not paid his $12. 
At the end of the day a clerk checks 


| over the cards falling due this day, and 





finds that perhaps two more besides 
Jones are delinquent. We do nothing 
about it until three days later. If by 
the morning of January 7th Jones has 
not paid, and thus had his tickler card 
removed, a notice is sent him. These 
delinquent cards are moved over to 
the collection department for atten- 
tion. From now on, Jones —and if he 
does not pay, eventually his co-signers 
—receives our regular follow-up 
notices, and at the end of this routine 
gets individual attention. 

As is obvious, the cost of this entire 
routine is infinitesimally small for each 
loan—as it must be in_ profitable 
handling of such small notes and even 
smaller payments. The supplies (cou- 
pon book, printed card, and tickler 
card) cost only two or three cents per 
set. The clerical time involved is very 
small, not over a couple of cents per 
payment. And the plan is entirely 
effective. 

This simplified routine is, of course, 
largely responsible for the profit made 
by the personal loan department. 
Equally important, probably even 
more important, is the care exercised 
in making the loans and the close 
supervision and prompt action taken 
on delinquencies. The combination of 
low expense and low losses does the 
trick. 

Our experience with small loans 
handled in this department is thor- 
oughly satisfactory. The department 
has been profitable. And through 1t 
many a small merchant has_ been 
enabled to add a department, many 4 
home owner has been able to spread 4 
mortgage balance over a year, many 
a wage earner who fell into debt 
through unemployment has beet 
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enabled to clear up his bills in a lump 
when re-employment called him back 
into harness. 

Our only wonder is why more banks 
do not undertake the same sort of 
enterprise, thus better serving their 
communities and improving their own 
earnings. For it seems safe to comment 


that if the plan works out in Detroit, 
where depression conditions have ap- 
parently combined to do their worst 
in every phase of the city’s activity, 
it should work out even better under 
equally competent management in 
almost any sizable community in the 
United States. 


The Ferndale National Hold-up 


(From page 20) finally lifted down a 
heavy second-hand Winchester and 
squinted at the figures on the side of 
the barrel to get its bore. ‘*45-90” 
stared up at him. 

“Oscar!’’ he spoke up. 

Oscar Russell came out from behind 
a newspaper and trailed his bent form 
over to the gun rack. 

“You got any shells for this relic?” 
Mr. Clutchbill asked. 

Oscar put a bony hand over into a 
littered cabinet of ammunition and 
took out a box of cartridges. 

“Hell’s kittens!” exclaimed Mr. 
Clutchbill. 

“One of ’em will turn a moose inside 
out, horns and all,” stated Oscar in a 
voice that was final. 

“Oscar, I want to stick a few of ’em 
in my pocket and keep this musket 
down here handy ... you knew we’re 
on the watch, didn’t yuh?” 

“Yeah, but I don’t take any stock 
in the story . . . just rumor,” sniffed 
Oscar lightly. 

It must have been just about this 
time a large black sedan distinguished 
in pedigree and glistening like a hearse 
glided noiselessly into the village from 
the north, a quarter no such vehicle 
was expected. It therefore suddenly 
appeared on Main Street more like a 
mirage than a thing of substance. As 
it drifted quietly to a stop not beside 
the bank but beyond it opposite 
Russell’s sporting goods store it might 
have been noted it carried an alien 
license plate and that three well- 
groomed, middle-aged men occupied 
the rear seat. In the front seat was a 
chauffeur alone, his official capacity 
properly indicated by a dark whipcord 
cap with narrow black visor. Firmly 
but with no haste or glancing about 
or bulges under their coats the men in 
the rear seat got out and walked close 
together into the sporting goods store. 

Once inside they came directly 
toward the gun rack where Mr. Clutch- 
bill and Oscar Russell were standing 
back of the counter. As the three 
strangers leaned on the counter one of 
them spoke in a modest, cultured voice. 

“Have you a_ second-hand rifle 
suitable for caribou?” 

Director Clutchbill looked at the 
man with stern intensity. He knew 
there hadn’t been a caribou in the state 
since the days of Hiawatha. Realizing 


it was a fake question, he slid a 
cartridge into the 45-90, closed the 
action with cocked hammer and 
handed the rifle to Oscar with the 
remark: 

“This will do for him.”” At the same 
time he bunted Oscar’s shin with his 
toe, then reached for another rifle. 

Oscar, not comprehending he was 
being armed for war, slapped the rifle 
to his shoulder for a second to see if the 
sights lined or if there were any sights, 
and unconsciously pulled the trigger. 

An ear-splitting blast lifted the men 
off their feet. Oscar Russell’s pointer 
dog which had been asleep under a 
small sheet-iron stove was now stand- 
ing up with the stove on his back. 
Oscar himself, motionless, was drooling 
out of the left corner of his mouth. 
Mr. Clutchbill was scramblingly strug- 
gling to rise from an open drawer in 
which he sat. And the three strangers 
were trying to get their hands un- 
hooked from the counter. 

The bullet had punched a clean hole 
through the six-foot square plate glass 
street window, streaked across the 
street, disappeared through the center 
of a clapboard in the house of Mrs. 
Amelia Johnson, spun through lath 
and plaster, entered a filled bath tub 
and sent up a geyser. 


MB:. Johnson, one of Ferndale’s 
handsomest widows, was, as she 
afterward explained, occupying the tub. 
She was, so she said, examining a mole 
on her left knee, having pulled up both 
limbs for the event, when she suddenly 
experienced a subterranean turmoil 
just beyond her feet, the same being 
followed by a spout of water extending 
to the ceiling. With a superhuman 
effort she had leaped from the surface, 
glistening and rattling like a black 
bass. She had upon landing seized the 
bath mat, snatched it around her and 
tobogganed down the back stairs. It 
was here, standing in a_ wild-eyed 
trance, she was apprehended fifteen 
minutes later by the village undertaker 
who withdrew even faster than he had 
entered. And it was here the matter 
ended on this wing of the massacre. 
In the town clerk’s office Bloody 
Benson was in the act of lighting a 
cob pipe when the crash of the rifle 
rang out. He let go of the pipe with 
both tooth and claw, snatched out his 
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Surely These Banks 
Can’t Be Wrong !! 


A STUDY made recently of leading banks 
in the various Federal Reserve Districts 
showed that more than three out of every 
four of them use LIBERTY Boxes for storage 
filing work. This is strong endorsement. 
LIBERTY Boxes are used by these banks 
and are leaders in their field because they 
keep stored records always in order, safe from 
loss or damage, free from dust, and ready for 
instant reference if needed. They are in 
fact, as users frankly say, “The best thing 
in the world for storage filing.” 


STORAGE 
FILING Boxes 


LIBERTY Boxes are made in 22 standard 
sizes to fit standard bank and office forms. 
Any special size can be made quickly to 
order. The very best quality, water- 
proofed, corrugated fibre board is used. 
Note the illustrations shown. LIBERTY 
Boxes are easy to use. They keep records 
safe because they semi-seal with cord 
and tension button—no tying necessary. 





Banks or other organizations not 

using LIBERTY Boxes are invited 

to send for free sample. No 

obligation. Attachcoupon to 
your letterhead. 











BANKERS BOX CO., Inc. 
536-538 S. Clark St., Chicago, II. 


Please send free sample LIBERTY Box and full 


BCH 1-34 


information. No obligation. I prefer size for. 





Bank...... 
Address 


Attention of...... 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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six-gun, jerked up the window and 
leaned out. He was completely amazed 
to see a large black sedan of alien 
aspect standing along the curb just 
above the bank. He instantly threw 
a .45 bullet into its gas tank. It 
precipitated two minor events; the 
town clerk jumped into the vault, 
and the chauffeur, who had _ been 
crouching under the dash to avoid 
further bullets from the store, now 
leaped like a frog through the car’s 
open window and dashed in to his 
companions. Mr. Benson sent three 
more .45’s into the gas tank whereat 
four streams of gas hissed out on the 
street, it being stated later by a 
farmer who had sought haven under 
his truck that the sedan looked like a 
giant black cow giving milk. 

Bloody Benson was now jigging 
solidly down stairs with a drawn gun. 
He came into the bank spread for 
action and found it utterly deserted 
save for a motionless pair of female 
feet protruding from behind a bus, 
grim evidence as it appeared of the 
work of the rifle shot. The holdup had 
occurred right under Mr. Benson’s 
nose and he was chagrined. The black 
sedan had not left, however, and he 
went out of the bank in battle forma- 
tion and with an evil eye. 

He found the car deserted. No face 


showed on the village street. A man 
was lying limp under a truck parked 
further up. It was then Bloody Benson 
saw the bullet hole in Oscar Russell’s 
window. He caught sight of the 
frightened face of Director Clutchbill 
inside. He went through the door 
with utter scorn for personal safety 
and saw four strangers crouching at 
the end of the counter. 
“Put ’em up! !” he ordered. 


“No. No! !’ Mr. Clutchbill started 
forward. “They ain’t it!’ 
“What! 


“They’re some fellers that’s staying 
up to Abe Udall’s over night. They’re 
going up into Canada caribou hunting 
. . . Oscar let off a gun by accident.” 

“Yeah, after you loaded and cocked 
it,” came Oscar’s voice in a hollow tone 
from some unseen cavern. 

“Well,” said Bloody Benson, ‘‘well, 
they’s a dead man up the street under 
a car, a woman is knocked cold in the 
bank and I have put four .45’s through 
the tank on the car out here.” 

Mr. Clutchbill’s jaw dropped as he 
stared at Mr. Benson, and then he 
made for the door. 

“The bank will repair your car, 
gents,” he nodded to the strangers, 
“but these—these . . . dead people!” 

The inmates of the store followed 
him to the street. 


Advertising N R A Charges to 


(From page 16) that measured service is 
an old, established principle in other 
service businesses, notably the public 
utilities. 

Next came the announcement of 
the service charge schedule. The copy 
for this read as follows: 

Service Charge Schedule on Check- 
ing Accounts, effective January 1, 1934 
under the N R A Banking Code. 


ACCOUNTS UNDER $500 


Charge 

Monthly Average Service Checks For Each 
Ledger Balance Charge Allowed Excess Check 
‘$ lto$ 99 $1.00 10 5 cents 
$100 to $199 .50 10 5 cents 
$200 to $299 None 10 5 cents 
$300 to $399 None 15 5 cents 
$400 to $500 None 20 5 cents 


No service charge will be made during 
any month when an account is inactive— 
that is, no deposits made, no checks 
drawn, etc. 

No member bank of The Bridgeport 
Clearing House Association shall directly 
or indirectly by any device whatsoever 
make any arrangements which will in effect 
exempt any account from the charges in 
the above schedule. Even the accounts of 
bank officers and employees 


must be 
charged. 


ACCOUNTS OVER $500 
All accounts over $500 will be subject to 
special analysis and charge on a uniform 
basis in keeping with the N R A Code 
requirement that “services rendered by 





banks shall be compensated for either by 
adequate balances carried or by a scale of 
charges.” 


With the announcement of the serv- 
ice charge schedule, the newspaper 
campaign was devoted to selling the 
usefulness of the checking account, 
point by point, in primer fashion. The 
five principal services of a checking 
account were dramatized to speak in 
the first person. 


No. 1. “I Am the Bookkeeper in 
Your Checking Account.” 


“Yes, Treasurer, Collection Agent and 
Stationer as well as Bookkeeper, all in one, 
regardless of the size of your checking 
account. 

“As Treasurer I accept the responsibility 
of holding your deposit money in safet 
and of paying it out accurately on demand. 
On special request I also certify checks— 
back them with real assurance that they 
will be paid. 

“When you deposit a check and it is 
credited to your account, I collect it. In 
doing this I put at your command numer- 
ous other employees and costly equipment 
not only in this bank, but in other banks 
and clearing houses in this country and 
even abroad. 

“As Stationer I supply you with a pass 
book, checks (blank or specially imprinted) 
and deposit tickets, and even pay for the 
envelopes and postage needed to complete 
your check transaction. 

“‘As Bookkeeper I keep a perpetual in- 
ventory of the funds you ows with us. At 


THE BURROUGHS 


“That feller’s come to life,”’ uttered 
Mr. Benson, looking up the street in 
amazement. ‘His truck’s gone.” 

But Mr. Clutchbill was headed for 
the bank. 

It was utterly vacant when he came 
in, but the telephone was ringing 
insistently. 

“John!” he yelled at the top of his 
voice. 


There was a commotion behind the |” 


steel bus and the entire bank force 
looked over its top. 
*‘Here we are, sir,’ whinnied John. 
*“No one dead here?’’ 
“No, sir.’’ 
“Answer the telephone.” 


John trotted to it, put it in action | 


and said “‘Oh!”’ 
vals. 

“It was the county constable,” 
reported John to Mr. Clutchbill. ‘He 
says there’s been a mistake.” 

‘‘A mistake! What... another! !” 

“No, this is the same one,” gargled 
John. “There wasn’t anything to 
that message about a holdup. But 
those shots!’ John’s eyes began to 
grow wild again as he looked out of 
the window. 

“Oh, that was just us fellers warm- 
ing up,” said Mr. Clutchbill, hanging 
his elbows on the paying window ledge 
while he sagged limply back. 


and “Ah!” at inter- 


the Public 


any moment in the banking day I can 
quickly tell you just how cin | money you 
have in your checking account. 

“*At the end of the month, or as arranged 
with you, I render a statement of your 
account showing deposits, withdrawals and 
your balance. Your canceled checks— 
each an indisputable receipt for payments 
made—lI return from far and near. 


“By glancing at your check stubs you 
can quickly verify the accuracy of my 
accounting. This also enables you to keep 
a close watch on your expenditures, so that 
you will know whether you are spending 
more than your income. Thanks to me, 
you can easily operate a budget and put all 
of your financial transactions on a business- 
like basis. 


“Income tax returns, too, are simplified. 
By depositing your income you will have a 
complete yearly record of earnings, and 
from your canceled checks you can readily 
calculate what you have spent for purposes 
exempt from income tax. 


“Surely, anyone giving you the com- 
bined services of Treasurer, Collection 
Agent, Stationer and Bookkeeper deserves 
to be paid; and so do I.” 


No. 2. “I Am the Policeman in 
Your Checking Account.” 


“I keep your money under lock and key in 
Sue-genel, burglar-proof vaults protected 
by electric alarms and insurance. 
vide all this at my expense. 


“T enable you to shop and travel with- 
out fear of losing large amounts of cul- 
rency carried with you, because you do not 
have to carry it; you carry a chock book 


I pro- 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


instead; who finds your pocketbook or 
snatches your wallet can profit little. 

“Tt enable you to pay out $1 or $1,000 
safely at any time of the day or night, Sun- 
day or holiday, on the stroke of a pen. 

“Through me you can stop a payment 
made by check should you need to. 

“T enable you to avoid sending cash or 
negotiable paper by mail or messenger, with 
danger of loss in transit by theft or accident. 

“T am the reason why people no longer 
need to use the mattress or the miser’s 
crock as a hiding place for cash. Money 
kept in home or office may be lost by fire, 
theft or carelessness, but a lost check book 
can always be replaced. 

“The protection of a checking account 
helps put your finances on a businesslike, 
safety-first basis. Police protection would 
not be better. 

“The Policeman who patrols your street 
must be paid; and so should I.” 


No. 3. “I Am the Messenger in Your 
Checking Account.” 


“Whether you wish to pay the grocer 
down the street or send money to some 
one a thousand miles away, I am at your 
service. Write a check, drop it into the 
mail and I am off with all of the speed 
and safety which the mails provide—by 
motor, train, ship and plane. 


“IT save you the time and the car fare 
that would be required to go pay the 
butcher, the baker or the electric light 
company in cash. No need to wait for 
change when shopping, or stand in line 
to buy a money order, when you can write 
out a check. 

“Your check costs less, too, than any 
money order over $5. The cost of a check 
is always the same, and its amount is 
limited only by your checking account; 
but the largest single money order you 
can get is for $100, at a cost of 22c. 

“If I should get lost or held up by a 
robber, you will suffer no loss; for a lost 
check can be replaced, and payment on 
a missing check can be stopped. 

“For reasons like these I am used in 
place of cash to handle 90 per cent of all 
money transactions in modern business 
life. I am the world’s greatest Messenger. 


“Any ordinary Messenger must be paid 
for his time and labor; and so should I.” 


No. 4. “I Am the Introduction in 
Your Checking Account.” 


“Wherever I go, I introduce you, speak 
a good word for you, give you a favorable 
introduction, make friends for you. 

“When you pay by check, people realize 
you have money in the bank. You gain 
peatiee. You are a businesslike person 
cnown to some bank. 

“Offer a check drawn on a good bank, 
and something of that bank’s reputation at 
once becomes yours. You are known by the 
kind of financial company you keep. 

“Besides vouching for you outside of the 
bank, I also introduce you in important 
ways within the bank. If you maintain a 
good checking balance, I help build up your 
credit and make it easier for you to borrow 
When you wish to. Banks welcome bor- 
rowers whose credit is good and whose 
balances are substantial. 


“Moreover, should anyone inquire about 
your credit and financial standing, your 
ank will be in a position to make a favor- 
able report which may mean everything to 
you sometime. 

“I also open the door to many other 
helpful financial services which the bank 
offers, including the latest business infor- 
mation and well-considered advice based 


on the long experience and broad contacts 
of the bank’s officers and directors. 

**My services as an Introduction for you, 
like those of any one else who performs a 
useful service, deserve to be paid for.” 


No. 5. “I Am the Source of Credit 
in Your Checking Account.” 


‘When you and dozens, scores, hun- 
dreds or even thousands of other men and 
women deposit money in checking accounts 
at your bank, ALL of you do not need ALL 
of your money at the same time. 

*“*Thus in your bank a reservoir of money, 
on which bank credit can be based, is built 
up. 

“Over and above what you and others 
need each day to pay current bills there 
accumulates a large fund which (less a 
certain reserve required by law) your bank 
can lend to individuals and businesses in 
your community whose credit is good and 
who will repay these loans in a very short 
time—thirty, sixty, ninety days. 

“Hence, by maintaining checking ac- 
counts, you and your fellow depositors 
make possible banking credit, which is the 
lifeblood of business. $1 in deposits equals 
$5 to $10 in credit circulating throughout 
the business system of the community. . . 

“In this way your bank deposits enable 
local merchants and industries to borrow 
to employ and pay labor and buy goods and 
raw materials which, when realized on, will 
provide funds to repay the bank. That 
is how business is carried on and we all 
make a living—including YOU. 

“You therefore help make credit pos- 
sible when you have a checking account. 
Through your bank you enable other 
people to use funds which you do not at the 
moment need; yet thanks to the elasticity 
of a sound modern banking system, when 
you want your money it is there waiting 
for you. 

“A source of credit, like anything else 
that is worth while, costs something and 
should be paid for.” 


Each of these advertisements carried 
in a display box the following state- 
ment: 


Under the Banker’s N R A Code of Fair 
Competition, “services rendered by banks 
shall be compensated for either by ade- 
quate balances carried or by a scale of 
charges.”” This code, with a uniform serv- 
ice charge on checking accounts, is there- 
fore to your interest as well as ours... 
Its meaning is simple: 

A sound bank is a profitable bank; a 
profitable bank is a safe bank. The kind 
of bank you want to deal with is one that 
is run on a sound basis, making a reason- 
able profit and building up surplus for your 
protection. 


With nine advertisements appear- 
ing, with few exceptions, in each of 
eleven newspapers; with folders going 
to all customers; with lobby displays 
of the newspaper advertisements and 
leaflets; with news stories when there 
was legitimate news, and editorials 
when the editors felt the spirit moving 
them; with staffs, particularly contact 
employees, carefully instructed in how 
to present the code and handle cus- 
tomers; and with officers in each bank 
especially delegated to answer ques- 
tions and deal with complaints and 
misunderstandings, The Bridgeport 
Clearing House Association feels that 
it has tried to tell the public what it’s 
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WAREHOUSE RECEIPTS 


JAWRENCE WAREHOUSE (0. 


AS COLLATERAL 


Send for a free copy of this latest work on 
the Law and Uses of warehouse receipts 
as collateral for banks, compiled by the 
American Warehousemans Association. 


Our nearest office will gladly supply you. 


A. T. GIBSON, PRESIDENT 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
OneN. La Salle 37 Drumm St. W. P. Story Bldg. 
PORTLAND 


U.S. National Bank Bldg. 


HOUSTON TEX. 
Second National Bank Bldg. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. | 
1013 Liberty Bank Bidg | 























A BANK MAN 32:,."224 
be an asset 
to any Banking Organization 
—thoroughly experienced in Bank Operation, 
Credits, Management, and General Business— 
now available. 

As Receiver of two Middle West Banks during 
the last three years, he has creditably and 
economically straightened out tangled problems 
of previous managements. 

Will go anywhere; moderate compensation. 
Address: HLN, c/o Burroughs Clearing House. 











IN THE FEBRUARY 
ISSUE, READ “SELLING 
BANK SERVICE THROUGH 
PERSONALIZED LETTERS” 
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@ Nearly half the 1600 rooms at the 
William Penn Hotel have now been 
reduced to $3.00 and $3.50. ANEW 
DEAL for everybody! The same ex- 
cellent service, the same luxurious 
appointments, at Pittsburgh's finest 
hotel. All rooms with bath. 


HOTEL 


Witiam Pena 


Also the FORT PITT HOTEL 
rooms from $1.50; with bath $2.00 
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all about, and to give the public fair 
consideration. 

This attitude is reflected in the fact 
that the Bridgeport is not a drastic 
code. Many a bank will doubtless say 
that the service charge schedule is not 


stiff enough. To which the Bridge- 
port answer might well be, ““Let them. 
The banks here have got together at 
last. Uniform practices are the rule 
hereafter. No more chiseling. Maybe 
our code won’t make us as much 


THE BURROUGHS 


money as it might. All right. Time 
will even things up. Customer good 
will, after all, is the bread and butter 
of the banking business. 
bread and butter. 
eat cake.” 


The Money Issue and Recovery 


(From page 7) opinion by the general 
counsel of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and the attorney general. 

To come within the law the trans- 
action has been in the form of a sale 
of notes of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation for gold in lieu of cash, 
instead of being a purchase of gold. 
The gold owner has received the notes 
at a discount of one-quarter of 1 per 
cent per annum, being able to obtain 
cash for them at member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System so as to net 
the exact quoted price. 

In the absence of a free market for 
gold in the United States the world 
price of gold and the foreign exchange 
rate for dollars at London have formed 
the barometer to record the progress 
of the administration’s experiment plan. 
The extent to which the gold value of 
the dollar at London will be reflected 
back into the domestic price level 
within the United States is of course 
an uncertain point. There is no doubt 
but that the gold value of the dollar 
in foreign exchange has an influence 
on commodities which figure in inter- 
national transactions. 


ACCORDING to the basic theory of 

Prof. Warren the ratio between gold 
stocks and the physical volume of 
production equals the price level. 
World monetary stocks of gold must 
increase at the same rate as the world 
physical volume of production in order 
to maintain stable commodity prices. 
According to Prof. Warren and his 
collaborator Prof. Frank A. Pearson, 
also of Cornell, in their book on 
“Prices,” this theory is upheld by a 
tabulation showing gold stocks, pro- 
duction of commodities and price 
levels both for the United States and 
England dating back to 1840. Prices 
have risen, they contend, when gold 
stocks have increased more rapidly 
than other things, and fallen when they 
increase less rapidly. This is in effect 
also the theory of Prof. Gustav Cassel 
of Sweden. 

With present prices too low Prof. 
Warren would increase the value of 
existing gold stocks. This action would 
increase the quantity of gold as it 
relates to the monetary unit by that 
much. Thus, the increase in gold 
should induce a corresponding increase 
in the commodity price level. 

In “Prices” Professors Warren and 


Pearson expressed the opinion that if 
the price of gold were raised 50 per 
cent prices of cotton and wheat at 
export points would rise a little more 
than 50 per cent while at points far 
from the market the advance would 
be much greater. The value of lumber 
and other building materials would 
at once rise by 50 per cent, they 
asserted. Public and private debts, 
freight rates, telephone charges and 
the like would not rise but would be 
relieved of the necessity of declining. 
Total tax payments would increase 
because taxes could be paid and the 
tax rates could be lowered. Prices of 
industrial stocks would increase about 
50 per cent. 

The final chapter in “Prices” was 
written the middle of the summer at 
a time when prices had been advanc- 
ing rapidly and business was expanding 
following the abandonment of the gold 
standard and the threat of inflation 
contained in the Thomas amendment. 
With figures and charts covering the 
period up to June 13th the authors 
sought to show confirmation of their 
theories. 

While there was no free market for 
gold in the United States there was a 
market for both gold and dollars in 
England. The suspension of the gold 
standard in the United States caused 
the price of gold to go up as the dollar 
fell in terms of the pound. Professors 
Warren and Pearson point out that the 
price of seventeen basic commodities 
advanced 12 per cent in three days 
and that the price of gold advanced by 
exactly the same percentage. In a 
period of about three weeks the price 
of gold had increased 21 per cent 
while prices of the seventeen basic 
commodities had advanced 25 per 
cent. 


‘THE increase in the price of gold 

from April 17th, when the United 
States departed from the gold standard 
to June 10th was 23.2 per cent while 
prices of basic commodities had risen 
45 per cent. Professors Warren and 
Pearson said that the prices of the 
seventeen basic commodities would be 
expected to rise more than the price 
of gold because they were extremely 
low. Prices of industrial stocks ad- 
vanced somewhat more than basic 
commodities. 

What happened thereafter during 


the period not covered in “‘Prices’’ was 
not so favorable to the Warren theories, 
While the wholesale price index of the 
Department of Labor showed a slow 


continued advance prices of basic | 


commodities fell as did prices of 
industrial stocks. On October 2ist, 
the day before the announcement of 


the President’s gold purchase policy | 


the wholesale index covering 784 com- 


modities stood at 70.4 as against 59.6 © 


on March 4th or an increase of about 
18 per cent. Gold had increased in 
price about 50 per cent. 


ON November 18th after the gold pur- 
chase policy had been in effect for 
nearly a month the commodity price 
index was 71.7 or an increase of about 
20 per cent since March 4th. The 
price of gold at New York was $33.56 
and at London $33.87. This repre- 
sented increases of 62 and 63 per cent 
respectively since March 4th. Com- 
modity price increases thus have lagged 
behind gold prices. Defenders of the 
gold purchase policy explain that the 
process is necessarily slow and that the 
trend in commodity prices is at least 
the same as that of gold prices. 
Where Prof. Warren and _ other 
economists part company is not so 


much with respect to the objective as | 


over methods and underlying theories 
as to the causes of the present situation. 
Other economists believe that in the 
present state of the accumulation of 
capital and of banking technique there 
has been an appreciable lessening 
of the automatic interdependence be- 
tween the movements and stocks of 
gold and changes in price levels. They 
believe present gold stocks are ample 
and are skeptical of the Cassel theory 
that monetary gold must increase by 
the same percentage as production of 
commodities in order to maintain 
stable prices. They believe the depres- 
sion was due to a combination of 
economic dislocations rather than to 
the Warren theory of high demand for 
gold. They doubt if the connection 
between gold and prices is close enough 
to insure a higher domestic price level 
as a direct result of the lowering of the 
gold value of the dollar. 

Prof. O. M. W. Sprague, former 
Harvard faculty member who left a 
post with the Bank of England to 
become financial adviser to the Treas- 
ury, resigned in protest against the 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


monetary policy on November 21st. 
Two days later James P. Warburg, 
New York banker and son of the late 
Paul Warburg, who was a close friend 
of President Roosevelt and had been 
drawn into the government service as 
an unofficial financial adviser to the 
Treasury and also to the American 
delegation at the London economic 
conference announced that he could 
not subscribe to the program. At about 
the same time Alfred E. Smith declared 
himself in favor of promptly revaluing 
the dollar. Likewise, in a resolution 
adopted by its board of directors, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States favored the restoration of the 
gold standard with a fixed gold value 
of the dollar. 

Many metropolitan bankers also 
have stated their opposition to 
the commodity dollar. Among them 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
stated that a great national debate on 
our money will be a feature of 1934. 
“Probably 1934 will be a year of slow 
progress toward material salvation, 


| but rapid progress in economic educa- 
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tion,” he stated. 

Benjamin M. Anderson, Jr., econo- 
mist of The Chase National Bank of 
New York, in an address before The 
University Club, St. Louis, Mo., 
stated that the plan was impossible of 
achievement. “Human beings who 
have to use dollars simply will not 
stand still while the government or 
the central bank is putting through the 
manipulations. They will on the con- 
trary, inevitably, in order to protect 
their own interests, do things which 
will defeat the purpose of the govern- 
ment or the central bank.” 


WHILE the exact stabilization pro- 

gram of theadministration remains 
uncertain, administration officials insist 
strongly that business recovery has 
not been held back by monetary un- 
certainties. The administration view- 
point was expressed by Jesse H. Jones, 
chairman of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, in a_ speech 
before the Illinois Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation at Chicago on December 
12th thus: 

“All of this talk about business being 
retarded by the uncertainty of our 
money is, in my opinion, not well 
founded nor based on fact. I doubt 
if anyone within my hearing can cite 
a single instance of any important 
work-producing activity that would 
move forward with private or bank 
funds, if the President should say 
tomorrow that the dollar is stabilized 
on this, that or any other basis. 

“Many of you will not agree with 
this, but I challenge you to name an 
important project that is being held 
up simply because of the uncertainty 
of our money.’ 
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KANT-SLIP 


Continuous Business Machine Forms 


NOW business forms as accurate and 
efficient as your modern Burroughs 
typewriting and accounting machines. 


At last, you can have business machines forms 
that absolutely can’t slip! Perfect registration, 
perfect alignment ...on every carbon copy from 
the first to the twentieth. KANT-SLIP Forms are 
the new and modern forms with the punch! The dis- 
tinctive marginal punches are your guarantee of 
modern accuracy and efficiency. Let us tell you 
how easily you can adapt KANT-SLIP Forms to 
your present Burroughs equipment. Write... The 
Standard Register Company, Business Machines 
Forms eee: Dayton, Ohio. 


‘KANT-SLIP' 


° 
THE CONTINUOUS FORMS WITH THE PUNCH o 
2 3 








Automatically, the aligning pins of the 
patented Registrator mesh with the mar- 


ginal punches and perfectly align every 
carbon copy! 








BUSINESS MACHINES FORMS DIVISION 


THE STANDARD REGISTER COMPANY 





DAYTON, OHIO © 











ESTABLISHED 
MARCH 24, 1933 











RESOURCES — $185,000,000 
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Used by thousands of Banks 





82 Stock 
Sizes. 


Samples Sent 
on Request. 





Patented 
REQUIRES NO PASTING 


“All Automatic” EASY SNAP 


Collapsible Storage File Boxes 








and Collapsible Shelf Cabinets LOCK-SEAL 
Manufactured NIGHT DEPOSITORY BAG 
Only STRA YE R COIN B AG CO. New Brighton, Pa. Requires No Padlock 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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The Front Feed carriage construction of the latest Burroughs 
Bookkeeping Machine is shown at the right. The journal 
sheet, which is a carbon copy of the ledger or statement is 
inserted around the platen and automatically spaces up for 
each posting. The operator, seated at the machine, uses 
only one hand to insert, align and remove the ledger or state- 
ment quickly, easily and accurately. The machine is equipped 


with the same locked keys and offers the same free access to 








every key as your present Burroughs Bookkeeping Machine. 
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POSTING OF 


Here are four outstanding advantages that make the latest 
Burroughs the complete Bookkeeping Machine for banks: 


1—It posts, proves and journalizes in one operation. 


2—It prints an account analysis record for computing service 
charges as a by-product of the statement posting. 


3—It prints up-to-the-minute information on uncollected 
funds directly on the ledger. 


4—It automatically creates a comprehensive journal from 
which any ledger card could be reconstructed. 


Here are eight features that produce accuracy and maximum 
speed in posting: 








1—Standard visible keyboard. 


2—Entering amounts and de- 
pressing motor bar are 
simultaneous. 


3—Automatic accumulation of 
proof totals. 


4—Overdrafts printed in red. 


5—Front feed carriage. 


6—Carriage movement entirely 
controlled from the key- 
board. 


7—Automatic count and rec- 
ord of taxable checks paid. 


8—Journal sheet lock. 


To investigate this new Burroughs that handles checking 
accounts with an efficiency never before possible telephone the 
nearest Burroughs office or write to 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burrou 


Manufacturers of ACCOUNTING MACHINES . ADDING MACHINES . CALCULATING MACHINES . TYPEWRITERS 
CASH REGISTERS . TYPEWRITER BILLING AND BOOKKEEPING MACHINES . CORRECT-POSTURE CHAIRS 
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(From page 13) cage and which are not 
commonly used elsewhere are of great 
value in holding down losses. In be- 
tween, the range from about $1 to 
75 cents, will be found most banks 
with which we have compared notes. 


NOR is this set of expenses the only 

cost involved in loaning. It must 
include a set of administrative costs 
which vary from bank to bank. In 
the bank where the costs have been 
detailed and shown to be 77 cents per 
loan, the administrative charge is 
$5.87 per thousand dollars of resources 
perannum. This also is about average 
for institutions of its size. Obviously, 
then the expense against a loan of any 
size must be compounded of expense 
and administration costs. All of which 
makes the minimum profitable dis- 
count well over 50 cents. Mind you, I 
have no quarrel with the code mini- 
mum of 50 cents. It is distinctly a 
minimum, and will be imposed chiefly 
by those banks which have previously 
made no minimum charge because they 
have not known their costs. To this 
extent it is net gain. But for a bank 
which aspires to make every trans- 
action pay its way, it is obvious that 
$1 minimum discount would be a bare 
minimum. 

So much for banks in general. When 
it comes to practical consideration of 
loaning costs in any particular bank, 
other phases require some thought. 
For example, there enters in the cost of 
officers’ salaries and directors’ fees in 
deciding on those lines and loans which 
must come to the directors or the 
executive committee for approval. It 
seems at first glance that this is 
unimportant. When you figure it out, 
you may be surprised. The lowest 
figure in any bank beyond the smallest 
size always considerably exceeds the 
75 cents or $1 of the expense items, and 
in some large banks it runs into impos- 
ing figures. 

What to do about it? The practical 
solution adopted by most banks which 
know their costs is to discourage loan- 
ing officers and others to take on loan- 
ing accounts which will run below a 
minimum loan requirement. This is a 
bit hard on some small businesses 
which require loans smaller than the 
bank can afford to make—but the 
banker has no alternative unless he 
wishes to go in for philanthropy in this 
field. The usury laws place a definite 
limit on the price he can charge for 
funds, therefore he can only prevent 
unprofitable business by turning down 
what falls below his profitable limit. 
It is much as though a grocer were 
limited to a mark-up which would yield 
expenses only on sales by the case of 


Why Not a Service Charge That Covers Loan Costs 


canned goods. Under these circum- 
stances he would almost be forced to 
offer his merchandise for sale in lots 
no less than a case at a time. Which 
would admittedly be rather hard on 
some consumers. 

We have been told from Washington 
so often during recent months that the 
banks are hoarding credit, any banker 
must wonder at times whether there is 
by any chance something to these 
frequent charges. I think there is, 
insofar as it concerns smaller busi- 
nesses. Many of the smaller banks, 
particularly in the large cities, which 
formerly took care of this class of loan 
business are no longer open. The 
small business man goes to a large 
downtown bank, and finds to his sor- 
row that he cannot be accommodated. 
The banker sincerely wishes he might 
make the loan—if it is inherently a 
good loan. But because he knows his 
loaning costs, he has to turn down the 
applicant. The culprit is not the 
banker, but rather the usury law which 
prevents the banker from taking on 
the loan on terms which would justify it. 


R,VERY large city bank is, I suppose, 
handling many small loans that it 
knows are money-losers. It is simply 
too difficult to turn down a customer 
who requires a line below the profitable 
level—and the banker, like everyone 
else, permits his soft heart to dominate 
his mind a few times every year. 
Moreover, he thinks of the future and 
the value of the new contact —which 
may be valid considerations for the 
long pull, but of no value that can be 
converted into profits today. 

This is all very well when the banker 
knows what he is doing. I cannot 
quarrel with the loaning officer who 
takes on a loan below the profit line in 
our bank, if it is safe to assume that he 
uses good judgment. We see to it 
that he is kept reminded of just where 
the profit line is. From there on, it is 
a matter of judgment. 

But far too many bankers have no 
definite idea of where the break-even 
point is on loans in their bank —or if 
they have ideas they are based on 
guess or hunch, rather than on accurate 
cost figures. Their decisions are there- 
fore subject to the weaknesses of all 
hunch transactions. They may be 
right, but the chances are that they 
will not be. Facts, are, obviously, the 
only basis for sound decisions. And 
the facts required for an understanding 
of loan costs are just plain, accurate 
expenses derived from accurate ac- 
counting. 

If a bank has not set up depart- 
mentalized cost accounting, it might 
pay to set about obtaining cost figures 









by the method we use in surveying q § 
correspondent bank. This is to add | 
together the figures which can quickly 

be obtained as direct charges against | 
the discount cage, and then to figure | 
the others approximately according to | 
some rule of thumb. Salaries and! 
vault space are easily determinable ip | 
their exact proportions. Telephone } 
can be approximated by the number | 
of instruments in the department. | 
Rent, light, police and information run | 
approximately according to floor space | 
occupied. All other costs go by number 

of employees. If, for instance, the 

discount cage has three employees out 

of the bank’s total of seventy-five, the 

factor used in computing these items 

is 4 per cent of the bank’s total expense 9 
under the classification. It may be 
inaccurate for any individual item of |7 
the list, but it averages out so well for | 
the entire set-up that it is entirely and | 
practically workable. 

It is, as already pointed out, high f 4 
time that banks begin to emphasize © 
their cost of making loans. Then, once 7 
they know, they will take such steps 7 
as are permitted within the usury laws |7 
to make each loan stand on its own! 
feet as a revenue producer. 

Beyond this there is a job to be done 
toward getting the laws changed $0 | 
that a bank will not be in danger of | 
committing technical usury in attempt- 
ing to guard itself against loans which 
eat up the interest in the form of| 
expense. The laws pertaining to small 
loans have been set up during recent }” 
years to recognize the need for more |» 
than 6 per cent or 7 per cent in other 
loaning fields. But the commercial | 
bank may charge only 7 per cent per 
annum, net, and fall afoul the usury 
laws if it exceeds this in any way. 
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HE time is here when bankers must | 

take some positive action. First we 
must know our own loaning costs, i! | 
only to convince ourselves. Then we |) 
must forcefully advocate changes 11 |) 
the usury laws which will perm 
adequate service charges, exempt from 
present usury limitations. 

Only when we obtain such action |) 
will it be commercially possible for 7 
banks to take care of small qualified 
loan applicants. And only then will 
we obtain the double good that will | 
come from keeping our surplus funds |) 
profitably employed and from giving 
commercial recovery the push forward 
that must follow. 
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Somehow or other it seems that ' F 
dollars are really cheaper they ought tf 
be easier to get hold of. 
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